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Investigating a European success story, fohn 
IP Putman ond Adam Wooffitt find a neutral 
nuition thriving on its postwar social and eco- 
nomic i chizvements. 
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Geologist Robert D. Ballard uses the Navy's 
nuclear-powered research sub to explore the 
Attantic floor, Photos by Emory Kristof, 
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cities will proclaim oa nahion's heritage. 


When the Moguls Ruled 463 


Exquisite palaces, mosques, and gardens 
graced an empire often tort by dynastic war- 
fore. Mike Edwards and Roland Michaud re- 
cord the glory of the Moguls, who rufted the 
inition subcontinent for more thon 300 wears. 


Troubled Kabul 494 
Life goes on in the Afghan capital despite the 
rockets of wor, Mike Bdwords ond phiotopra- 
pher Steve Raymer discover 


New Delhi: India’s Mirror 506 
Anew city grafted onto an-ancient one, the 
copitolemntomizes the problenia and promise 
of the country. Bryan Hodgson and Steve 
Raymer report 


Isle Royale, Park Primeval 534 
Amid chill Lake Superior lies a wildermess 
testing ground for wolves, moose, and other 
wildlife: John L. Eliot and Mitch Rezar ex- 
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zine that the most popular cover girl we have 

ever had is known for her brains, not for her 
beauty. This isn't to sav the dark-haired Cahfor- 
nia student who graced our January cover isn't 
beautiful—as gorillas go, She first gained fame 12 
years ago as part of Dr, Francine “Penny” Patter- 
son's research project at Stanford University, 
continued since 1976 by the Gorilla Foundation of 
California 

I met Koko several years ago when we shared a 
soft drink with two straws. The 230-pound stu- 
dent quickly finished most of it, then began re- 
moving my jacket and unbuttoning my shirt. Her 
lumberjack-like fingers moved quickly and with 
surprising—and a tad frightening—dexterity. 

“She's very curious,” Penny said, ordering 
Koko to stop. It seems Koko has this thing about 
male humans and pays little attention to Michael, 
her 300-pound fellow gorilla student 

Koko apparently would like to have a baby but 
hasnt yet permitted 
Michael to be her 
mate. Last year she 
asked for and = re- 
ceived a kitten. She 
attempted to suckie it 
and carried it tucked 
against her thigh, as 
gorilla mothers carry 
their babies, Trag- 
ically, Ail Ball, as 
Koko named the kit- 
ten, was killed byacar. When she heard the news, 
Koko remained silent for about ten minutes, then 
began to cry—not with tears as humans do but 
with high-pitched soblike sounds. 

Koko, using Amencan Sign Language, let Pen- 
ny know she wanted another kitten. The cover 
story had generatec masses of mail. But the news 
of All Ball’s death—carried by hundreds of news- 
papers. and television stations worldwide— 
brought a flood of sympathetic letters and tele- 
phone calls from as far as Japan and Italy. 

As sad as the loss of the kitten has been to all 
concerned, the incidéent—tcarefully documented 
by the Gorilla Foundation—has added to the 
growing scientific knowledge of these amazing 

How often we've said, “Tf only animals could 
talk.” Thanks to Penny, Koko does 
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Mute encounter finds a 
passerby regarding one 
Of sorte G00 noire 
eet gut as street art for 
the arial! Viera 
Festival Once copttal of 
apolyetotempire, Vienna 
survived two World Wars 
with ths Tamboyont 
fotaliam intact; the 
mannequins tn-block, for 
mstunce, dance on a 
memorial that celebrates 
the end of a 1b? th-century 
plague, Thescoby ismow 
capital of a.amali 
republic, nentral and 
armed on the Swiss 
model & mation that has 
Lorgely escaped the cold 
wur's long chill 


By 
JOHN J. PUTMAN 


Photographs by 
ADAM WOOLFITT 








T WAS A LARGE ROOM, a corner room, with great 
windows; through them at first light you could see the 
city emerge: church steeples, tile roofs, chimney pots, 
black birds skittering. The street below was the Karnt- 
nerstrasse, Vienna's great central pedestrian shopping 
street. The sweepers were the first to arrive each morning, then 
the vans of the merchants, bearing fresh supplies. By midmorn- 
ing the street was full. L had come to know its musicians: the or- 
gan grinder (“Guten Morgen, Herr Doktor,” he cried to 
well-dressed passersby, half flattering, half mocking); the old 
man who fingered a souncless accordion, but provided a tune 
with his voice, quaverme, disturbing: the voung woman who 
came often in the evening to stand below my windows and sing 
opera arias (the voice always began strongly, but also alwavs in 
time failed, and so saciness mixed with the applause). 

After midnight the street was deserted, save for occasional 
revelers. Their voices and laughter seemed to bounce back and 
forth from the stone street to the stone buildings on @¢ach side, 
taining in volume. until they escaped into the dark sky above. 
Awakened, I would wonder again: Would Lever understand 
these Austrians? Only, [ had been told, there was no Austoan 
character to understand, only a Viennese character, a Tirolean 
character, a Stvrian character, andsoon. “Tl tell you about the 
Viennese,” several Viennese bad told me, leanne close as if to 
disclose a confidence: “Every Viennese has two great ambi- 
tions. The first % to be a Vienna Choirboy, and the second 
well, when one is older—is to be a Lipizzaner!” Laughter, of 
course. followed: but tell me, was it not half bitter? Could there 
be more to Austria than Schlag, Schwss, and smiling faces? 

| had come to Austria on a thoroughly modern, straightfor- 
ward mission, | was to look into that country’s remarkable eco- 
nomic and social performance over the past 25 years: a growth 
rate that often outcistanced West Germanys, surprisingly low 
unemployment and inflation, trade unions that almost never 
went out on strike, a parliament that voted unanimously on &0 
percent of the bills offered, asocial harmony and lack of acrimo- 
nv that contrasted sharply with (Contimed on page 418) 





Sinee the Dark Ages 
a massive limestone 
outcropping in a 
mountain-ringed plain 
of Carinthia province 
(right) has been 
fortified. In the [5th 
century defenders 
monned a redoubt 
here aeainst a 
Turkish invasion 

A century later 
Hochosterwitz Castle 
rose on the site. 

Asa European 
power, Austria begun 
modestly as an 
outpost of 
Chariemarne's 
empire, grew under 
the Hobsbure 
Dynasty, and 
prospered in the 18th 
century under reform: 
minded Empress 
Maria Theresa. 

In the first years of 
her rein the 
Cistercian Abbey at 
Withering (overleaf). 
founded in 1/46, was 
rebuilt after a fire 
Decorated in the 
flowing forms, gilt, 
and pastels of the 
rococo stvle fmported 
from France, the 
abbey church makes a 
popular setting for 
weddings 
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’e EMNANT KERNEL 
RR: the great Auetro- 
* * Hungarian Empire, 


which collapsed in 1915, Aus- 
tria emerged from the Second 
World War a shattered nation occupied 
by the Allied Powers. Bordered bv Emst- 
ern, Western, nonaligned, and neutral 
nations, it secured independence -and 
declared neutrality in 1955. Famous for 
its mountain scenery, the country i 
nearly self-sufficient in agriculture and 
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supperts an extensive natural- 
resources and industrial econ- 
omy. Provinces maintain their 
distinctive characters, while 
internationally minded Vien- 
na is central Europe's easternmost city 
with a Western outlook. 


AREA: 83.85 oy kim (32.476 59 mi), POPULA- 
THON: 7,555,000, CAPITAL: Vienna, pop. 
L531,000, CLIMATE: Tempenite, varies with 
elevation, LANGUAGE: German. ECONOMY: 
Wletal products, chemicals, lumber, textiles, 


mining, tourism, hydroelectric porwer. 
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Western Europe's other democracies. But in 
seeking to determine how this nation of sev- 
en and a half million had achieved these 
fouls, so out of keeping with its own past, I 
was thrown again and again into that past— 
and into the labyrinth of the Austrian mind. 

“I did not know then,” one Austrian wrote 
atthe turnofthe century, “thatitisthe living 
that are lost to us so often. The dead stay 
with us, always.” While another wrote, “My 
watch 1s turned backward, never is what's 
past over forme,” 


HE PSYCHOANALYST, emi- 
nent president of the Sigmund 
Freud Society, bad a pince-néz, a 
well-worn couch, a ticking granctfa- 
ther clock. “If may speak ina joking way, | 
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would say the Viennese are very much fix- 
ated. Their interest in good food is very 
marked, and they have this strange relation 
to death and things surrounding it, grave- 
yards and such. And you can find in the 
Heurigen songs, the songs they sing in the 
wine taverns, that they are always flirting 
With the iclea of their own death. It's hard to 
say where it comes from. Perhaps from the 
turn of the century, an experience of fan- 
tasy, of something going to end. Evervbody 
knew that the decayed monarchy would 
stop someday, 

“In Vienna vou will always find the back- 
ward look and the pride of their past. All 
the things they have come through, and 
their survival capacity, make them feel 
great. You may have noticed they have a 


National Geographic, April 1983 


condescending way of speaking to forelgn- 
ers. They don't show what they really are. 
Their friendliness is often a mask; deep 
down they are very aggressive 

“One of the difficulties of the Viennese 
character is that the Viennese have, for me 
a5 an analyst, an outspoken talent for negza- 
tion of reality in fantasy; This can be noted 
in the Viennese saying that the situation is 
hopeless, but not serious; a German would 
say the situation is serious, but not hopeless. 
This bas enabled us, however, to survive a 
lot: the Turks, Napoleon, the Nazis.” 

A fascination with death, a talent for fan- 
tasy! Well, did not the remains of 137 Habs- 
buregs lie within a five-minute walk from 
my room...the bodies in the Capuchin 
church, hearts in the Augustinian church, 


Those Eternal Austrians 








inher organs in the towering St. Stephen's 
Cathedral? 

And as for fantasy, were not the verv 
stones of Vienna a testimony? The Ring- 
strasse, the great boulevard encircling the 
central city, was created in the latter half of 
the last century, when the city walls were 
torn down. Learned panels selected the 
buildings to decorate it: forthe parliament, a 
Greek temple; for the city hall, a Flemish 
Gothic guildhall; for the university, an Ital- 
ian Renaissance palace; for the State Opera 
House, a wedding cake on a platter, (So 
roundly criticized were the architects of the 
last that one committed suicide, but now, of 
course, every Viennese loves the building.) 

And what is opera if not fantasy? I went 
one night to Mozart's The Magic Flute. The 
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INUSINELyY tnat the musicimns in the pit bac 
to strugele against laughter. Inonescene the 
three genies, Vienna Choirbovs, floated 
high across the stage in alittle car suspended 
hy cables, Patentiv absurd, vet they pro 
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sh Riding School reflects the city's taste for 


fantasy, its capacity forsurvival. The majo 


led me into the stable, It had a dreamiike 
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things, the uniforms and boots, because the 
republic tried to sell the horses and make fin- 
is with the school 

“This idea of the riders Was very prosper 
us, and the Viennese people were coming 
and watched the horses every morning and 
Daud @& little bal. for it 
earn gives us a cood financial background 

[talked withan apprentice rider, 17, from 
the province of Carinthia. He lived in the 
palace: the stable, the riding school would 
be his life. “It is the most beautiful, the nic- 
es) prolession, he said, The major and | 
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Satlor suits are issued to recruits by 
Viera Boys’ Choir director Walter 
Tautschnig (left), himeelf an alumnus of 
the institution whose triste supports an 
International reputation and the boys 
schooling. /Mounts of the Spanish Riding 
School (below) hove a. longer public 


carver and training perhops os rigorous 





watched him lead off a stallion, “He has five 
vears to-go before he becomes an ossistant 
rider, and when he has fully trained his first 
own horse; he becomes a rider 


another 10 to 


[hat takes 

And then, between 
60 and 65, he will retire. It is a moving cir- 
cuit, alwavs circulating; one goes into retire- 
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ment, a young one is coming. The young 
man learns by an old horse. gives the feeling 
hack on a-voung horse, becomes older him- 
self, is responsible for the training of the 
VounPe men, aid so, ancl so, and so 


“It's very simple.” the major said with 
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“Invitation to the Dance” includes a 

Viennese walt, and when the dance ts 
the annual Opera Ball, it summons 
guests fo an ewverting d& elegant as it is 
expensive. Couples ewirt (below) ona 
floor specially installed for that one night 
in the Vienna State Opera Howse 
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Bors in tie sweeping tiers above the 
7 7 r rea. pia mi 
floor (right) are engaged for as much as 
$5,000 each. Galety ts exhaisting, and 
whertie boll ts over—dt 5 arti. 
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in the final act of Strauss s Cie Fledermaus 
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Viennese pride. “You only have to have a 


nice riding schoo! and more than 400) vears of 
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™ A FINE AUTUMN DAY, I 
strolled the Kingstrasse, admired 
its buildings, rode a little tandem 
streetcar, sat in the sun outsicle a 
i ores Acs +Va Le rai iV, te | recalled Ti aire- 
ist telling me, “this is @ town full of ghosts 
vou re always rubbing shoulders with them: 
and vou Know, this is not unpleasant 
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Phere were friendly chosts. | 
Beethoven, who, dving here, touchingiyv in 
quired of a triend: “I had a certain talent. 
hadn't If” And more disturbing ghosts, 


those of men who around the turn of the 





century began to shake apart the ole] ways of 
Seine and doing things, who began to shape 
our century: the artists Klimt ancl Kokosch- 
ka, the composers Mahler and Schonberg 
the philosophers Wittgenstein and Huber, 
siemund Freud and hie colleagues, 
Theodor Herz cthe founder of Aloni4m— 
is not so different from deed as 
The Jews who wishit will 
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“Dream 
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Arr 1 a young man from. thi 
nrovinces who wanted to be an artist. He 
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found the Rinestrasse ‘like manic from the 


Arabian Nights.” Of Warner al the opera, 


he wrote: When the mighty waves of sound 
flooded throurch the room and the whine ot 
the wind gave - way betore the feartul rush of 


billows of music, one feels sublimity.” Hi 
faulied as an artist, but learned much that he 
would later find useful 

re watched socialist political speeches, 
Erielless 
four abreast the. gimanti 
human dracon ~ be deduced that “tha 
psyche of the great masses 1s not receptive to 


anything that is halfhearted and weak.” He 


propaeanda, demonstrations 
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atimired the city’s mavor: That man knew 
how to “make use of all existing implements 
of power, to incline mighty existing institu- 
tions in his favor, drawing from these old 
sources of power the greatest possible profit 
for his own movement” 
He absorber the 
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A little nieht music in Salzburg, birthplace of Mozart, is composed of 


moonglow, spotlights, and stone, with variations in the Salzach River 








parliament: “Religion's only a disguise, in 
the blood the foulness lies.” Von Schdnerer’s 
followers wore on their watch chains the in- 
signia of the anti-Semite, a hanged Jew. 
“Wherever I went,” the young man would 
write, “I began to see Jews, and the more | 
saw, the more sharply they became distin- 
guished in my eves from the rest of human- 
ity.... Gradually T began to hate them.” 
After ix years, Adolf Hitler left Vienna for 
Germany. 

Why was it, I wondered, that although 
Leon Zelman of the Jewish Welcome Ser- 
vice was not actually doing so, it seemed as 
if he was turning to look over his shoulder 
from time to time? “We have in Vienna,” he 
said, “maybe 10,000 Jews; 110 in Salzburg, 
7§ in Graz, 62 in Linz. It's tragic when you 
are thinking that before the war there were 
300,000 Jews in Austria. 

“In Vienna, the biggest part of the Jews 
were not born here. After the war 600,000 
Jewscrossed Vienna from Eastern Europe. I 
was born in Poland, survived Auschwitz, 
arrived here at 16. When | recognized what 
had happened, that my parents were not liv- 
ing, I must tell you in that time to find ‘yes’ 
to life was very hard for me." 

He said Vienna's Jews no longer lived 
only in the Second District, the traditional 
Jewish quarter. Still, they tended to cling to 
one another. “Among the old there is a terri- 
ble, problematic attitude, They live their 
lives In the shadow of the Holocaust. They 
cannot lose their memory, they are afraid,” 

There comes now, he said, a new zen- 
eration, born here, “a very nice class of 
intelligentsia. In 1983, 25 finished their doc- 
torates, the biggest number since the war.” 
The community had now two synagogues, 
three houses of worship, excellent schools, 
an old people's home, two Jewish restau- 
rants, “very nice.” But it wanted, he sai, 
“to have contact with the American Jewish 
community, to help us to be; not economic 
help, but to give us a feeling the Viennese 
Jewish community is not alone: 

“Hitler like to make us finish, but we don't 


allow it. We must try to be, to make it 50 that 
Europe will not be a cemetery or museum 
about the Jews. It is not a question of reli- 
zion, It is something, a feeling, we don't al- 
low us to be finished, you know. We don't 
allow them, Hitler, to make finish this life.” 
ee ‘T HAPPENED in Austria,” the 
distinguished professor of history 
at the University of Vienna sail, 
“25 It does so often, that you actual- 
ly treasure something only when you have 
lost it. I would say this is what happened to 
many Austrians,” The first loss camein 1918 
at the end of the First World War, The old 
Habsburg Empire was dismembered; from 
it were fashioned Czechoslovakia, Hunga- 
ry, parts of Yugoslavia, Poland, Romania, 
Italy. Sigmund Freud caught the feelings 
of many in a note he scribbled to himself: 
“Austria-Hungary is no more. [do not want 
tolive anywhere else. . . . Ishallliveon with 
the torso and imagine that it is the whole.” 

‘There followed," the professor said, “a 
terrible crisis of confidence. Many despised 
this smallness, There was agitation in favor 
of union with Germany. It went beyond a 
group of German nationalists. It was very 
widespread." 

After two decades Austria vanished, be- 
came a part of the German Reich. “After this 
second experience of bigness,” the professor 
continued, “the Nazi experience and the 
disaster in which it ended, the virtues of 
smaliness have been newly appreciated. 
And that which was lost—an identity as 
Austrians—was found again.” 

You could say that it was those years from 
1918 to 1945 that stamped the Austrian 
mind: The memories of the first republic, 
the street battles between socialists and the 
Catholic right, the economic crises, the fail- 
ure of parliament, the collapse—and the 
ending wp of old enemies in the same Nazi 
concentration camps or working legally on 
the outside: Among those was Anton Benya. 

“T was a little active in the ‘30s and 40s," 
he said. “I was in the socialist party, I was 





Built for an archbishop's not-quite-wife, Salzburg's Mirabell Gardens offer a 
sheltered niche in: Moy suniight. Wolf Dietrich von Roitenau, as much nobleman 
as he wos cleric, butlt Mirabell Patace in 1606 to house Salome Alt and their 
numerous children while he turned medieval Salzburg into .o Renaissance tow. 
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Mr. Benya said, “but we try to persuade the 
social partners to come to a compromise. 
That's the Austrian attitude. We doa lot of 
talking about the problems, and we have 
succeeded so far in this manner. We have so 
few strikes we count them not in minutes per 
year peremployee, but in seconds.” 

Compromises are hammered out at many 
levels by asmall army of technocrats. “This 
kind of system has to rely ona personal com- 
ponent,” one told me, “Most of us have been 
working together for years; we know the 
limits, use a little Japanese face-saving. I 
have never attacked my counterpart person- 
ally; it’s not my task to shout him down, but 
to convince him by arguments. Normally 
the climate is correct, gentle. Of course, on 
weekends I sometimes want to shout, to 
quarrel, but I realize it is to no purpose.” 

Another element in the economic system: 
In 1946 by common consent Austria nation- 
alized much of its major industry, lo prevent 
the Soviets from appropriatingitas German- 
held property. The state holds those indus- 
tries yet, also a great number of banking 
shares. The interconnections are thus fur- 
ther tightened. Private enterprise flourishes 
at the middle and small-scale level. 


P FOUND that agreat struggle was be- 
ing waged in parliament, very quiet- 
ly. In 1981 the worldwide recession 
had finally caught up with Austria: 
Growth rates fell; unemployment inched up; 
steel, machine making, and other industries 
found themselves in trouble; the national 
debt climbed. To meet the crisis, the social- 
ist government proposed to increase indirect 
taxes and the public indebtedness. The Peo- 
ple’s Party objected; it sugrested paying 
more attention to profits, letting the market 
play a freer role. 

Why this quiet amid conflict? T called on 
Alois Mock, leader of the People’s Party. 
“There's always a struggle to find consen- 
sus,” he said. “Everybody gives in a little 
bit.” If an issue became heated, it was dis- 
cussed informally behind closed coors by the 
leaders of the opposing parties. 

Those leaders can count on party disci- 
pline. “We decide in the party caucus how to 
yote,” a member of parliament told me. 
“Then you have to vote as the majority in the 
caucus decides. Nobody can ever break it.” 
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Smaller parties exist; none seems to 
threaten the present system. The Liberal (or 
Freedom) Party has won a place in the pres- 
ent government. The Communist Party isso 
emallit has not been able te win a seat in par- 
liament in years. And though a new United 
Green Party, based on environmental con- 
cerns, foresees entry to parliament in the 
next elections, its president told me it would 
not resemble the rambunctious Greens of 
West Germany: “We don't want to be a radi- 
cal movement at all; we want to stay within 
democratic means.” 


‘F AUSTRIANS have learned how to 
be gentle with one another, they also 
extend that gentleness to others. The 
geene at the old army barracks at 
Traiskirchen was a familiar one in Europe: 
rain, a wind that shook the horse chestnuts 
from the trees, lines of anxious people, suit- 
cases tightly packed as if for journeys of 
consequence. Since 1956 Austria has accept- 
ed more than one million refugees, mainly 
from Eastern Europe, and sent most to new 
homes in the West. 

There were on that day 1,500 registered at 
Traiskirchen; Hungarians, Afghans, Chil- 
eans, 34 nationalities. The largest number 
were Poles, One Czech family had arrived in 
a litte yellow Skoda, piled with holiday 
gear. The parents told me that they could 
not take their children with them on a visit to 
the West but were allowed to take them on 
holiday to Yugoslavia, From there they 
crossed easily into Austria. They seemed 
happy, were quarreling a bit over whether 
to make their new life in Austria or Canada. 

Not all were so fortunate. The dark- 


haired Polish woman kept her chin high as 


she left the interviewer's desk; but... . “She 
is married,” the interviewer said, “Her hus- 
band stays in Poland with their two chil- 
dren. He didn't get a passport. She could 
manage to leave herself and now wants to 
get the family out tow. She could manage it 
because her children stayed in Poland—and 
the Polish government thought they had a 
guarantee of her return because of that. 

“When she is formally granted political 
asylum here, she or her relatives can ask for 
family reunification. The prospects are 
good, Most cases end positively, although it 
may take three years." 
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[drove west now, up the Danube; past 
castles and vineyards and towns so pretty it 
seemed they had been shaped by violin mak 
ers. At Steyr I ate a fisherman's lunch: soup 
made from the lungs and heart of a cow, 
stulted veal, apple wine. Then | was in the 
river: aslight wind, the feel of the stones un- 
derfoot, the gentle swirl of the water around 
the legs. Pour times the line tautened, four 
mes | lifted a troutto release il; brown trout 
marked by magical circle: and red dots 
How beautiful this country, [ thought; beau- 
ty enough for a country ten times its size 
And I had not yet seen the Salzkammergut 

£ sae Was atair of repose when | entered 
that lovely region of mountains shaped like 
hooded monks: of forests and mirror-like 





lakes where swans siowly traced V wakes; of 


rolling fields and beckoning footpaths and 
old spa towns that wore their age and memo- 
ries Like musk. The summer tourist season 














harcl enced, the winter season not becun 
“Now itis ours again,” ayoung woman said 
And so it was that on Allerseelen, Al 


souls’ Day, when a procession issued from 
the church in Pfandl, I was the only outsider 


there. It was led by the village band, tall 
white feathers in their caps. Then came the 
priest with a loudspeaker, altar boys, the 
falthhial. It seemed a small group, consider- 
ingthe sizeof the village. Butthen weturned 
off the street and into the copse of dark firs 
where the CeMeEtery lay. 

Twas stunned. Hundreds of candles flick- 
ered, the graves were heaped with flowers 
ancl boughs, while between the rows of 
graves stood rows of people, silent, motion- 
less—it seemed Resurrection day, the dead 
having risen from their graves! But, of 
course, it was the children, the brothers and 

sisters, the nieces, nephews, grandchildren 


of thnee who lay there. 





Help with big servings for refugees is given at Troiskirchen, near Vienna. 
one of five Austrian camps where expatriates, moat from the Soviet bloc. 
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Phe priest read prayers, gave a homily, The city and province of Salzburg deriv 
sstinkled “ ly water; then Tie ‘narted, their names, as does the Salzkammergut, 
leaving the candles flickering in the paieees . from the deposits of salt (Se) that have 
“Tt is a-very good thing,” Wolfgang. one of been worked there since prehistoric times 
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they come back an this day. Andsowecan mountains, I discovered that although the 
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us while they were alive. And the priest tells Phe mine buildings perch on a mountain, 
: the galleries run deep into it Some 40 work- 


ons Of salt each 


us, ‘Be happy, people, be hapm 


ers extract 45,000 metri 
year, most for use by the chemical industries 
nearby. The shift had justende 
Johann trolser, 45. His job was “to hew out 
the stone, to make the deep galleries longer 
with pneumatic drills. A bit noisy, certamh 

that's why [ama bit AAR S [ hearing 

We went to his 

tninside, andl settle tite rb = | kit chan with tts 
rreat and warm wood-burning tile stove 

Mrs. Golser joined us. Two children we 

away, the youngest was asieep. Johann said 
he had gained the right to a job in the mine 
when he had marned Katharina and moved 
into this house, “for the job was bound tothe 
house.” Katharina’s father had been & min- 
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12.000 schillings a month.” About 3550. be 
supplemented his earnings by delivering 
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philosopher Hegel, and. strains of Schu- 
mann Lieder. At the reception afterward I 
had a chance to put the question to the Lan- 
deshauptmann, “captain of the land,” the 
governor of the province of Salzburg. 

*The difference,” he said, “lies in the on- 
gin. So many of the Viennese people stem 
from the Slavic regions, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland. This all goes back to the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. This changes 
the mentality. It is not a worse mentality, 
just a different one. 

“We in Salzburg come from the Bavarian 
regions. We are the mort noble Bavarians. 
The Viennese have also slowly been nobi- 
lized by us. Regions, atmospheres, land- 
scapes make the difference.” 

He said more powers should be shifted 
back to the provincial governments, Per- 
haps, I mused, Salzburg thought it had 
something to teach Vienna, “Although we 
are the fourth smallest province,” the 
Landeshauptmann continued, “we are in 
economic importance the leading province, 
We have the highest income, the greatest tax 
revenues, the lowest unemployment. And 
we are the open door from West Germany, 
with our own international relationships to 
pursue, Aside from Vienna, we are the spir- 
tual and cultural heart of Austria.” 


NDEED, Salzburg has much to be 
proud of, not least its beauty, its mu- 
sic, They inspired me to sample Aus- 
trian modern literature. I settled into 

the Café Glockenspiel on the Mozartplatz, 
ordered a coffee, opened a book of poetry. 
“After death, all people are equal; before 
death, the difference is even less." And in 
another; “Down inthe cellar squats death on 
top of a wine press, drinks new wine.” Not 
so pretty. [tried a best-seller: “And a spirit 
appeared from the crags of the mountains 
and saw her and coveted her for his nights, 
and he shot ata fish and hita bird. . . ."Sur- 
real, surely, but the author, H. C. Artmann, 
62, lived just on the edge of the city. I 
went to see him. 


He sat at a table in an old farmhouse; the 
window overlooked fields and the Unters- 
berg, a large mountain. He said his books 
were only psychograms, atmospheres; as for 
his poetry, he wrote often about trees, about 
women. “I love trees, | describe them. 
Women, they are like trees, or grass, or 
leaves; I don't say flowers." As we talked, it 
seemed that women had marked his life, as 
trees mark a landscape. 

There was the mother: “At first she sup- 
ported me, she was proud of my writing. She 
told me, ‘You do what I would have liked to 
do.'" And the wife, bis third. She was work- 
ing on a speech he was to give that evening 
when the city of Salzburg was to present him 
with a literary prize anc 50,000 schillings. 
“Tt's an alibi,” he said, “they don't ike me.” 

And there was the daughter, Emily, nine. 
“T don't like Salzburg,” he said, “or the 
mountains. | hate this Untersberg; it is fore- 
boding. When you come into my home coun- 
try to the east, it is hilly, wooded; behind 
each bush is something strange, sparkling, 
like an clectric city. But not here.” And yet 
he stays. “My daughter lives here, she likes 
to stay here, Llove my daughter.” 

And there was the girl be had met briefly 
at the end of the war, the war he would be 
glad to forget, only in dreams it comes back; 
“A feeling as then, until now you are OR, 
but at the last minute something may... ." 
Tt was in eastern Austria, on the Crechosio- 
vakian border. “I saw a girl, | saw her for 
one hour, in a mill, in the countryside. She 
was the daughter of a miller. Well, T liked 
her, and talked to her, and the war was over. 

“The Russians were coming from the 
north and the east, the Americans from the 
west, We tried to po west; we knew it was 
OK when you reached the Americans. What 
did we talk about? I forgot. Words, words, 
words. Well, not about love; | was too shy. 
About the war is over, another time has 
come, the future, the blue sky. She was 15,1 
21. She smiled or she grinned. She was shy 
too, Now I would say I was an idealist—l 
wasn't even holding hands. 





A Honhearted insult given Austria's Duke Leopold V by England's King Richard J on 
the Third Crusade was repaid when the incognite Richard was found in Vienna and held 
for ransom at-this castle above the Danube at Diimstein. That the troubadour Blondel 
discovered the English king ranks in myth with the deeds of Robin Hood. 
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Caraway seeds, water, yeast, & litth beer; 
then shaping the dough into round loaves, 
slipping them into the oven 

| found the father, Adolf, ina neighbor's 
field, helping spread manure. He was happy 
to jump down off the wagon and talk a bit, 
4 Ah i estercda) was better. I was 
drinking beer, playing cards, Watten. There 
were four of us. We plaved for beer, I won 
ten bottles!” 
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Cashing in on tradition, the village of Alpbach has carefully husbanded 





its reputation for loveliness by making new construction conform to the old. 





farm had 34 hectares (85 acres)of woodlands 
and pasture, with six cows, ten calves, three 
pies, fifteen hens. This was a slack time in 


the annual cvcle: He made repairs, chopped 


wood for the stove, fashioned wood shingles 
to sell, Soon the snow would come, When it 
was gone, he would loose the soil, plant po- 
tatoes and maize: And the men would again 
take the cows wp into the Alpine pastures, 
He was content, “as long as things stay 
like this.” He saul, however, that he could 
not live from the income of the farm alone 
His wife worked, tidying neighbors howses. 





Gilded copper tiles cop the famous 
balcony on the Herzog Friedrichstrasse 

in Innsbruck (above) where in. the eariy 
1500s Emperor Maximilian 1 came to view 
singers and dancers performing in the 
street below. Nearby bwo women (facing 
page) pause to ddmire ad creche 


Mba 


And during the tourist season they rented 
three rooms in thetrrown house. “We ive up 
the parlor, move into the kitchen.” It was 
worth it, 40,000 schillings a year. 

In Alpbach, at throughout Austria, it is 
tourism that often tilts the economy in a fa- 
vorable way. Last vear Austria welcomed 15 
million visitors. (Seethe Traveler s Map ot 
the Alps. asupplement to this issue.) In Alp- 
bach on a fine skiing day there are a5 many 
visitors on the slopes as there are residents, 
about 2,000, There are five chair lifts, 13 1- 
bars, all owned and operated by a company 
with 300 shareholders, most local 

Ane yet the valley, dotted with chalets in 
the old Tirolean style, (he mountains fringed 
with dark firs and vellowing larch, seemed 
little disturbed. A foresizghted mayor and 
village council had ruled that any new nouse 
must be built in the old way, and that devel- 
opment was to be controlled. And the villag- 
ers, | was also pleased to learn, refer to their 
seasonal visitors not as Jowristen or Perten- 
gaste (holiday guests) but in the old way, as 
Fremae—‘strangers.” 

| drove on westward, to Innsbruck, the 
Ariberg, and to Bregenz on Lake Con- 
stance, From Bregenz you can look across 
the lake north to West Germany, south to 
Switzerland, and there isin the air the feel of 
Western Europe. Then [ boarded a train for 
a place where, [was told, there wasin the air 
the feel of the Balkans, We rocked and 
swaved through the dusk and into the night: 
off-duty raillwaymen drinking beer, telling 
jokes; an elderly woman returning from a 
Visit to a sister in France; a young woman 
whose love affair had recently ended. “I 
have felt empty ever since. I will go to Ven- 
ice, then I will feel better.” And then we 
were in Graz, capital of Styria, in the south- 
east corner of Austria, 





TYRIA FOR CENTURIES was.a 
. great border bastion against the 
Turks, its hills dotted with castles 
and watchtowers. The old armory at 
(Graz houses 32,000 tools of war—flintlock 
muskets, bayonets, sabers, armor fluted 
and plain—well polished, ready for use 
should .alevy be called again. But the enemy 
today is economics, Landeshauptmann Jo- 
sef Kramer said. He spoke of the loss of jobs 
in the province's steel industries, of how 
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more jobs would be lost before those indus- 
tries could be restructured and new indus- 
tries introduced, of how the Styrians had not 
the mobility of Americans but preferred to 
stay rooted to their towns, their villages. 
For here too traditions ran deep. The 
Landeshauptmann was.a kind of father: “1 
get 350 letters a day concerning personal 
problems; this man wanting money for his 
son al the university; that man having some 
complicated legal problem.” And although 
the empire was gone, Styrians felt a special 
mission to embrace the cultures of Yugosla- 
via and northern Italy, former parts of that 
empire, and to keep close ties. “Perhaps, in 
some way, we can have a beneficial effect.” 
Driving into the countryside, I was 
plunged deeper into the past. Brother Mar- 
tin greeted me at the gate of the abbey of 
Rein. He wore the distinctive garb of the 
Cistercians: black scapula, white cassock, 


dark collar. “How did you detect us?” he 


asked with a smile, acknowledging that the 
abbey was not among the most famous, the 
most beautiful in Austria. But it had, like 
Austria, endured. One hundred German 
monks had founded it in 1129, at the invita- 
tion of the Holy Roman Emperor and of the 
Duke of Styria. Members of a reform order, 
they had worked hard in the fields, prayed 
ac hard, before dawn and into the night. 

‘Now in our time the monks are parish 
priests,” Brother Martin said. “We have 12 
parishes that belong tous, and there are now 
27 members of this house.” An institution, 
like a person, survives by adapting. One 
wing of the abbey has been rebuilt and is 
now a public school with more than 500 stu- 
dents. Their voices filled the courtyard. 
“They are not disturbing, it is natural,” 
Brother Martin said. He said the abbev had 
held on to much of the land that was granted 
656 years ago. There are 1,800 hectares of 
forest and farmlanc. The farmland ts leased 
out, the forests cut by some 20 workmen, 
“We sell the wood in Italy and in Hungary, 
but prices are falling now.” 

The abbey had seen hard times, he said: 
Turkish raids, the Reformation, the Nazi 
period, more recently a decline in religious 
vocations. But things were lookingup. “The 
number of new monks rises again. We have 
new plans, for weekend meditation and rec- 
ollection groups. The meditation will be for 
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youth, and some older people, they search 
for recollection.” Icould see workmen busily 
repairing old buildings, refurbishing the 
Weinkeller, Clearly, guests were expected, 
the old abbey having found yet another role. 





PHE SCHLOSS at Waldstein was 
built for defense; it was a rectangu- 
lar castle, the corners angled so as to 
provide better fields of vision for its 
defenders. Princess Elisabeth lLiechten- 
stein, daughter of Charles, the last emperor 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, served 
lunch berself: a clear soup, veal, spaetzle, a 
sweet. “It's kind of a big property,” said her 
husband, the prince, as we ate, “but most of 
itis alps, up where there are no trees. Below 
the tree line we have about a thousand hect- 
ares of forest, asawmill. It's been in the fam- 
ily since about 1730.” 

After lunch we toured the schloss—the 
courtyard with its flowers, the galleries 
hung with antlers, the chapel where villag- 
ers came to Sunday Mass—then we settled 
in the parlor, The window overlooked an or- 
chard of apple, plum, and cherry trees. 

The talk turned to the princess’ family. 
“We were elght—five boys, three girls. The 
oldest, Otto, lives now m Gennany and isa 
member of the European Parliament, there 
was a sister who died; four other brothers 
who are in business in Switzerland, Mexico, 
Belgium; and my sister Charlotte von Meck- 
lenburg, a social worker in Munich.” 

She recalled her childhood, the years of 
exile: Spain, Belgium, France, Portugal, the 
United States. And she spoke of her mother, 
the Empress Zita, 92, of good mind, almost 
blind, who lives now in a convent in Swit- 
rerland. “She was in those days beautiful, 
butalwaysin black. Shenever, never, never 
put on something other than black. She just 
could not get over the death of my father. To 
this day, still, she is in black. 

"But she was gay with us, and she always 
found that children shouldn't have a loss be- 
cause she had a loss. But one had to obey. 
There were no two ways about it.” 

In time Elisabeth had met the prince, a 
cousin of the Prince of Liechtenstein, ruler 
of the tiny country with the family’s name. 
“The marriage was done rather quickly.” 
Since then, thev have lived quietly here. 
“One sees friends who live not far away, 
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who are in the same position as we." ‘They P WAS BACK in Vienna: There on the 


would like to take holidays, but the princess Rarmtnerstrasse were my old friend 
whoremembers the years of exile thee apr Lhe musicians: chimne} SWeens too, 


priation of so much family property, thinks all sooty black and grinning; while in 
it's better to stay here, better to stay,” the colleehouses there were more opinions 
As for the future, there were the grand about the city es I'm not pleased 
children “Wy reneration Bact 32 children, with the character of Vienna: conservative. 
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headed boy, had burstinto the roomtoaskea else can Ladd?” But 1 had a riddle to solve, 
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In a.government office in Africa. | watched thecitv’s northern edge 
the boy closely, His bloodline could he [was admitted to 15 dcinisiniads Irrasse in 
traced tothe early 900s and one (suntram the troddc ed to the master’s boxer, Goliath, and 
Rich, a German count; the family name seated in the parlor. Bruno Kreisky ap- 
came from the ancestral seat, the castle of peared, 72, ill; he had only recently resigned 
Habsburg, or Habichtsbure, “hawk's cas- after 13 years as Austria's chancellor. He 
tle," in whatis now Switzerland, And ther had been i the Emperor cy his 
the boy, satistied, bounded off, while the quickness, wit, charm celebrated. But his 
Erandmotherse¢ves followed with fondness happiest moment in public life had come in 
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1955 with the signing of the State Treaty. It 
had reestablished Austria's independence, 
led to the withdrawal of the Soviet and 
Western occupying armies. 

How had they got the Russians out, I 
asked, Neighboring countries had been less 
successful. He remembered the flight to 
Moscow, the snow, the Russians being very 
warm. “If they want to deal, they can deal. 
They can be generous if it fits in their own 
policy. They had in mind at that time to give 
an example fora policy of coexistence. And 
they needed and used Austria as an exam- 
ple. There is no other explanation. 

“Stalin's cold war policy had failed. The 
West's policy of containment had led to alot 
of defeats for him, in Greece, Berlin, the 
Marshall Plan. So after his death, Moscow 
started rethinking. It was the work of Khru- 
shchev. They tried to find out where tt could 
be proved by example that they were really 
interested in a change in the situation, 


“They had along list, ] guess, but Austria 


was the least expensive example, because 
here not only the Russians had to give in and 
withdraw, but also the others.” 

The population of Vienna has dwindled 
since the days of empire, from some two mil- 
lionto 1.§ million. It continues to dwindle, is 
expected to fall to 1.35 million by the year 
2000. During the occupation many fled east- 
ern Austria for the western part. Today 
there is still a hint of isolation, for Vienna 
and its surrounding provinces jut deep into 
Czechoslovakia and abut Hungary, both 
Warsaw Pact nations, “We are the remote 
comer of the West,” a diplomat said. Aus- 
tria’s army is small, will remain so. 

And so, talking with Austrian officials, I 
was often reminded of Leon Zelman of the 
Jewish Welcome Committee; like him, they 
badly wanted outside connections, to help 
their people to be, to give them a feeling they 
are not alone. 

They sought to make Vienna an interna- 
tional meeting place, throwing open its pal- 
aces for parieys; they had managed to have 
built a large United! Nations complex; they 





helped Hungary develop its tourism so that 
Vienna would not be the end of the line from 
the West, but a lively transit stop. And they 
worred about those connections. 

“We are a neutral country,” the present 
chancellor, Fred Sinowatz explained, “and 
we decided out of our own free will in favor 
of neutrality. So we have good relations with 
everyone. But we are, in our way of life and 
our institutions, definitely with the pluralis- 
tic democracies of the West. Everyone in 
Austria has drawn his own conclusions from 
the past, and that is primarily that democra- 
cy is irreplaceable, the prerequisite for free- 
dom and any social development.” 

And yet Austria's future is not entirely in 
Austria's hands. “We understand our posi- 
tion perfectly,” said a former diplomat, one 
who had also made that flight to Moscow. 
“Tt is only possible on a basis of a balance of 
power, a balance not only in military 
strength and technology, but also in moral 
strength, economics, education, Really, 
without any balance of power, our newtral- 
ity is for nothing; it’s very clear.” 


.NMY LAST EVENING in Vienna, 
I went to the Volksoper to hear Don- 
izetti's Viwd la Mama. It seemed per- 
fect for Vienna, an operetta 
mocking opera; there was good music, 

broad humor, the excited faces of youngsters 
in the audience, musicians again laughing 
in the pit. For the moment all questions 
about Austria, its past, its future, could be 
forgotten. I returned late to the room with 
the great windows. 

“A nation,” a historian had reminded me, 
“is a daily referendum; a daily renewal of the 
will to live together, to hold together.” After 
the losses of the past—the dismemberment, 
the- vanishine—Ausirians seem to have 
found that will, as they have found an iden- 
tity. lfanxiety, dark memories persist, well, 
a nation, like a person, must live with them. 
I turned out the lamp: The first light, the 
skittering blackbirds would come soon 
enough, [] 


Ina ghosts" parade, costumed men in heavy wouden masks weave through 
Imat during Schemenlouf, when remembrances of pagan spirits are grafted onto 
pre-Lenten festivities. Modern Austria as well hos taken what it wanted from 
other political, social, and economic systems and gone its own way. 
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met The Navy's inner- 
pace Shuttle 


By ROBERT D. BALLARD Photographs by EMORY KRISTOF 
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IRE A MONSTER of the 
aca. the nuclear- 


powered research 


| submarine NR-1 prowls 


the twilit depths off the 
Bahamas during a practice 
dive. Bow holds floodlichts 
lor observation and 
photography. “Nostrils” 
contain sonar gear, and the 


evelike aperture a thruster 


for sideways MANneCUVErINE, 
Kecently I had the chance 


to explore the seabed off 


iceland wing the U.5 


Wavy Ss N.R-1 (pamtines, 


pages 454-5), With the ship's 


ten-man crew I spent 20 
days submerged—an 
impossible feat for 
conventional underwater 
craft that must rely on short 


lived batteries for power. I 
found NWR-!| remarkably 
similar to NASA's space 
shuttle with its dual military 
Bnd ciVilkin research 
capability, tts ability to 
install and retnieve objects 
ACTOSS fretat distances, 

and its sense of total 
isolation in a remote and 


hostile world 








ANCTUARY afloat 





submarine base at Holy 
Loch, Scotland, serves as 
home part for NR-1 on 
missions in the eastern 
Atlantic. The base, 
consisting of a submarine 
tender and a huge floating 
dry dock, also services the 
Navy's missile and fast 
attack submarines between 
routine sea patrols. 


(above), the U.S. Navy's 


I joined NEK-1 at Haty 
Loch, where she was towed 
from port (facing page) by 
her support ship, U.S.5. 
Suntird, Designed as a 
research tool rather than a 
warship, NK-1 has atop 
speed of only four knots, 
making it necessary to tow 
her to distant research sites 
(Jrange paint on the super 
structure gives the vessel 
greater visibility at sea, 


Once clear of bind 
(below), we head toward 
[celand under the command 
of NWK-1's captam, (omar. 
Edmund (siambastiani, left. 
Crewmen Jon Kling and 
Chip Hurn share the watch 
atop the ship's sail, Otficers 
and crew of NR-! all must 
have served in the Navy's 
rerular nuclear submarine 
fleet before assignment to 
the research sub 
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Every manaboard NR-1 quarters, bd Gslambastian 
must be able to perform the (oppostte, above) runs in 
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Commander (riambastiani deck space per man 15 ess Academy. Now 36, Ed took 
lerhaave | weeps on the deck Lin ten Square feet command of 4-1 three 
behine the watch officers. Lt, NWR-1'< crew is an all- wears aco, the ship's sixth 
red Litty, left, controls the volunteer force, carefully captain since she was 
submarmne's movements bi screened and trained by the launched in 1969 
means of joystick and sonar Navy's Lop schools From the phone-Dooth- 
scopes; Li. Comadr. Charlies Temperament is a vital size mess hall-warcdroom 
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FOGUS ON INDIA 
Festivals 
Across U,3. 
Gelebrate 

a Diverse 
Culture 


HY JOHN J. PULMAN 





You and [, Arjuna, 
Have lived many lrves. 
f remember them all: 
You do nol remember, 


HUS LORD ERISHNA counsels the 

hero Arjuna on the eve of battle in 
the Bhagavad Gita, “The Song of 
God,” one of Inclia’s greatest reli- 
gious epics, [ts 701 Sanskrit couplets im- 
part religious wisdom, conjure up the din 
of batthe—but are only part of a longer 
poem, the Mahabharata, with 90,000 cou- 
plets the longest single poem in world 
literature. Composed 2,000 years ago, tt 
mixes theology, hints on statecraft, a stir- 
ring tale of dynastic struggle. 

Little wonder that the culture and histo- 
ry of India—five millennia old, complex, 
diverse—baffle us so often. Fortunately 
this cultural gap 1s narrowing, and this 
vear Americans will have an extraordi- 
nary opportunity to close the gap further. 

In May the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D. C_, will open an exhibi- 
tion, “The Sculpture of India: 3000 B.c-_- 
1300 A.D." This event will lead off an 
18-month Festival of India in the United 
States, perhaps the largest program of its 
kincever. The festival will bring art, mu- 
sic, drama, dance, film; and crafts to 
scores of institutions in this country, in- 
cluding New York's Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and Lincoln Center, Washington's 
Smithsonian Institution and Kennedy 
Center, the Cleveland Museumof Art, and 
the Asian Art Museum of San Francisco. 

Plans for the event were set during the 
late Prime Minister Indira Ganclhi's visit 
tothe U_S.in 1982. Among 1,500 pieces of 
art lent for the festival are many objects 
from smal) rural museums and temples in 
India whose treasures have never been 
seen in the West. ‘They include paintings, 
textiles, arms and armor, jewels, and ar- 
chitectural ornaments. Two hundred and 
fifty performing artists will bring classical 
Indian music and dance to life, 

The festival will also bring to this coun- 
try 150 scholars and academicians, 40 
films, displays of modern scientific 
achievements, living folk arts, puppe- 
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teers, magicians, displavs of village life— 
all to depict the variety and richness of 
modern India. 

The art is beautiful of itself, but it also 
instructs us. Sculptural motifs such as lo- 
tus flowers, fish, crocodiles echo a water 
cosmology older than man’s memory, one 
that teaches: “All this world is woven 
warp and woof on water.” The theme of 
an amorous couple appears in every cen- 
tury, reminding us that the source of life is 
held sacred, auspicious. Many statues 
hold stories. A third-century 8.C. stone 
goddess with a fly whisk (facing page) was 
discovered in this century when a river 
changed course; villagers promptly set her 
in a shrine for worship, Only with great 
difficulty did the local museum obtain it. 

The past vear has seen much tragedy in 
India: terrorism, the bloody battle for the 
Sikhs’ Golden Temple, the assassination 
of Indira Gandhi herself, the vengeful 
massacres that followed, even an indus- 
trial accident that claimed at least 2,500 
lives. A new prime minister holds the 
helm, Rajiv Gandhi, son of Indira, grand- 
son of Jawaharlal Nehru, Inclia’s first 
prime minister. With litth experience in 
politics, he faces a formidable task. 

We should remember that India is re- 
silient, capable of renewal, and therefore 
enduring, as its 5,000-year history attests. 
The art and performances of the Festival 
of India will help us better understand the 
wellsprings of that endurance, the magic 
of its life. 

Helpful too will be the three articles that 
follow in this issue: “When the Moguls 
Ruled India,” which sweeps us back to a 
key epoch in India’s history; “Afghani- 
stan’s Troubled Capital—RKabul,"” which 
takes us to an old Mogul center in the 
throes of a fierce modern war; and “New 
Delhi: Mirror of India,” which provides a 
close look at that capital and the problems 
and challenges ahead for India. 

If tragedy marked last year, opportu- 
nity marks this year: the chance to gain a 
deeper understanding of India, one of the 
world's oldest cultures, its second most 
populous nation, its most populous de- 
mocracy. See vou atthe festival) *« « 
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PARADISE ON EARTH 





By MIKE EDWARDS 


TTS. RA Sse ARTs 


Photographs by ROLAND MICHAUD 


Al'TY BAHADUR SHAH IL A gentle man, poet and 
calligrapher, he had the misfortune to sit on the 
throne of Delhi in 1857, vear of fire and storm. 

(On a May morning mutinying troops of the East 

Incia Company galloped to the Red Fort and cried, 

“Helpus, of King!" This was a rare display of confidence in 

the aging monarch. Thougn respected by many in India, his 

kingship was a fiction. His family, of the lineage called Mo- 
gul, had been under the British thumb for half a century. 

By the evicience, he wanted no leading hand in the Sepoy 
Mutiny (which Indians now call a war for independence}, 
but he could notavoid being swept along on the bloody tide. 

And when the fighting was done, vengeance began. Ba- 
hadur Shah was incarcerated, accused of abetting the muti- 
nv and of being at least an accessory to the massacre of 49 
Ruropean-descencded citizens, 

Three anda quarter centuries of sovereignty would crash 
inthe Mogul high temple, the diwan-1-kfas, the private au- 
dience hall within the Red Fort. Here diplomats and court- 
lers had once been dazzled by the gold and jewels of the 
Peacock Throne, 

To this sanctum Bahadur Shah was brought for trial 

Cn asultry morning [ walked inthe fort, tracing channels 
that had made fountains sparkle. The elegant Mogul cre- 
ations scattered about the subcontinent—palaces, gardens, 
mosques, tombs, even two citres—have suffered from time 
and greecl. Gilt has been scraped from panels where fres- 
coed flowers bloomed; precious stones have been pred from 
inlays. But in its perfect proportions and lustrous marble, 
the diwan-i-khas still echoes the grandeur that was. 

And the humiliation of the encl. I can see the military 
judges taking their seats (Centinuca on page 468) 





Thundering into history out 
of the steppes of Central 
Asia, the Moguls changed 
India's fortune and the 
destiny of her peoples, At 
Panipat in 1526 (facing 
page) war elephants of the 
sultan of Delhi were no 
match for the Mogul army 

of Babur, at ceriter, 
Cutnumbered four to one, 
Babur's forces triumphed 
with rudimentary artillery, a 
novel barricade, and flanking 
tactics by the covalry that 
enveloped the foe, 

Babur became the first of 
SLY emperors esteemed as 
Creat Moguis, establishing a 
tine that ruled in. the 
subcontinent for more than 
300 veors. Art lovers, these 
Mustims adopted styles from 
the Persians such os 
miniature pointing—here 
illustrating Bobur's 
cutobiography—and browght 
them to apotheosis. 
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Vivid streamers of newly dved cotton are stretched to dry before Lee greet 


to ar) ad tia ead bl lt IrieE rT robes oF i : ,t-0Fp 
siridstone will of the Red Fort. [t wos completed in [648 fy Boabur’s great-great 


grindsar srk jahon—of fol Masfl fame—os ic bullt Snaiohonobod, txdoy's 
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Old Detht. The Indian-style wall contrasts with exquisite Mogul architecture 
within, including the hall of private audience. There the emperor received 
ombassadors while seated on the gold and bejeweled Peacock Throne. 


Wien the Moguls Ruled India 
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THE MOGUL EMPIRE 


“NVERINTENT on conguest,"the for his tndomitable son Akbar, who 
Moguls amassed a realm of as ruled from Bengal to the doorstep of 

mary as 150 million subjects. Persia. Painting attained unrivaled 
Babur hailed from Central Asia, ne_ghts under his successor 
where, unable to pluck the plum of Johangir and architecture under 
Samarkand, he tumed south and Shah Jahan. But hostile forces from 
from Afghanistan took northern the south took their toll on the last 
India. His heir, fumayun, lost Great Mogul, Aurangzeb, who saw 
most footholds but regained a base inexorable dissolution set in. 





Chronology 


Color bars indicate reigns 
of Babur, Akbar, and Aurangzeb, 


[483 Babur ts born in Fergana, 

(526 Babur defeats (brahim, Suttan 

of Deliy, at Panipat. 

(530 Death of Babur, accession 

of son Humayun 

(S40 Humayun defeated 

by Afghan leader Sher Shah, who 

rules empire 

(555 Humayun retakes Delhi 

(556 Hurayun dees: son Akbar 

enthroned. 

(S62 Akbar, a freethinking Muslim, 

mares a princess of the powerful 

Hindy province of Rajputana 

($64 Akbar abolishes jizya, the tax 

en non-Muslims. 

(605 Death of Akbar, succession 
af son Jahangir 

(él? jenengts son Khurram pacifies 

rebellious Deccan regian and receives 

bitte of Shah Jahan. 

excl recat gk dies: Shah Jahan 

prociuimed emperor and executes 

five rrvaly 

163! Queen Mumtar Mahal dies in 

childbirth; the fotlowing year work 

begins on her tomb, the Taj Mahal. 

(657 Romors of Shah Jahan's 

imminent death trigger war among 

four sons. The victor, Aurangzeb, i 

crowned 1n /658 and confines Ais 

father to the pavace 

1666 Death of Shah Jahan. 

(679 The jizya reimpased., 

(68) Aurangreb departs for the 

Deccan, remains 26 years. 

(707 Aurangzeb dies. 

(739 Persians massacre the people: of 

Delhi and carry off Peacock Throne 

[862 Death of fast of (7 succeeding 

Mogul rulers, Bahadur Shah || 
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and Bahadur Shah arriving under guard. 
Witnesses are called, documents presented. 
Sentence is pronounced! exile to Burma, 

In my mind's vye the old man, as he is ted 
away, glances up at the Persian script flow- 
ingahove the pavilion's arches. The majesty 
of his ancestors is proclaimed thus in the 
chiseled characters: “If there is paradise on 
earth, it is this, it is this, it is this!” 

Probably Bahadur Shah finds the legend 
mocking. But Like tothink he manages alit- 
tle smile within his beard, knowing that Mo- 
gul glory will endure long beyond this day. 


T THE HEIGHT of their power, in the 
15006 and 1600s, the Moguls ruled as 
many as 150 million people in an em- 
pire that today would stretch across 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, and India (map, 
preceding pages}. Akbar, whom most his- 
torians regard as the greatest Mogul—in- 
deed, Akbar means “great”—was the mast 
powerful ruler of his time, far exceeding, 
forexample, his contemporary Queen Eliza- 
beth of England in wealth and number of 
men under arms, 

Though they originated far off, in whatis 
now Soviet Central Asia, and were Muslim 
lords in a realm largely Hindu, the Moguls 
stamped the Indian subcontinent witha cul- 
ture and style remarkably resilient. 

Let me tell you about dinner at Karim’s— 
Karim’s without silverware in austere sur- 
roundings in Old Delhi, and Karim's with 
silver and glittering chandeliers in New Del- 
hi, In both restaurants the cuisine is impert- 
al: a kofte of peppery ground lamb tenderly 
embracing a boiled egg: succulent chicken 
rousted in a lJandeor, a clay oven; vogurt 
laced with spices that burst upon the palate 
like star shells. Such Mogul cuisine has sub- 
verted many Inclian verctanans. 

Painters perpetuate a Mogul style in min- 
latures, delicately stroking paper with 
brushes mace of hair from a squirrel's tail— 
one hair toa brush, For millions in polygiot 
India and Pakistan, the tongue that sur- 
mounts regional differences is Urdu, domi- 
nantly a blend of Hindi with Persian, the 
language of the Mogul court. Mogul ways 
also survive in politics—unfortunately, for 
brother often fought brother. 

One day I visited: a living personification 
of the empire. Qamar Sultan, ttled begum, 
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or princess, 1s the great-granddaughter of 
Bahadur Shah. There is nothing that speaks 
of royalty in her small home among the 
crowded allevs of Old Delhi. For sustenance 
this frail woman of 80 depends upon the li- 
brarian’s job held by herdaughter, Pakeeza. 
The begum did not enter the Red Fort un- 
til she was past 50, and when she saw the 
diwan-i-khas, she wept. “I was thinking of 
my father, that he might have occupied a 
position there.” 

Om those times, rare now, that the begum 
leaves her home, her neighbors bow. Even 
in poverty her line commands respect. 

Historians count six rulers as Great Mo- 
guls, beginning with Baburin 1526and con- 
tinuing through Aurangzeb, who died in 
1707. Though a cruel streak ran through 
them all, they often gave generous terms to 
enemy chieftains, and on the whole they 
were intelligent, urbane overlords. 

Among their forebears was the all con- 
quering Genghis Khan—hence the name 
Mogul, the Indian version of Mongol. 
But the forebear they most admired was 
another conqueror, Timur, or Tamerlane. 
Timur was a Tark—not a Turk of Constan- 
tinople but of their homeland in Central 
Asia. Though he was as much a scourge as 
Genghis, Timur also appreciated knowl- 
edge and embellished his capital, Samar- 
kand, with lovely buildings. 

His passions flowed through the family 
tree, Were they living today, you would find 
the Great Moguls decorative guests at a 
cocktail party. All save one would imbibe; 
Islamic abstinence was not to their taste. 

Babur, whose name means Tiger, would 
talk of the gardens he created. A candid fel- 
low, he confessed in his memoir, the Babwr- 
Nama, a moonstruck yearning for a boy. 
(But he fathered at least 19 children.) | 

Humayun (Fortunate) might talk of 
books: In ignominious flight much of the 
time after succeeding Babur in 1530, he 
packed his ibrary along. He was too easygo- 
ing. But he emerged on top, handing a flecdu- 
ling empire to Akbar in 1556. 

Akbar would question you about your re- 
ligion—and might incorporate its tenets into 
oné he was fashioning. As he discoursed on 
diverse subjects, it would never occurto you 
that he could not read. 

Jahangir (World Seizer)also would talk of 
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garciens and the artists of his court. After 
taking the imperial reins in 1605, he surren- 
dered to alcohol and opium; his shrewd wife 
ran the empire until he ced in 16277 

Shah Jahan (Sovereign of the World) 
would expound Of} SYMmMmery in architec: 
ture. His taste for grandeur had a flip side of 
sadness; he ended life as a prisoner gaxing 
Out at his grand creation, the Th; Mahal 

Finally Aurangzeb (Ornament of the 
Throne), also known after 1655 as Emper 
Universe), He 
thought music and pomp sinful, and he'd 
decline a drink, 
bulldozing determination, he expanded the 
empire Lo its greatest limits; but while he was 
off campaigning, it collapsed internally 

All in all, theirs was a remarkable 181- 
vear run of fathers and sons. Their common 
failing was the inability to passon the crown 
Without a family fight, usually bloody 
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RAR PANIPAT, 50 miles north of 
Delhi, a-yvoung man named Cm FPra- 
kash said, “Here all place battlefield.” 
| saw only a pancake of. croplands: 
“Babur diva big ditch,” Om said. | saw only 
tigation canals, 

But (im was right about that ditch, In 
1526 Babur arrayed his army besice Pani- 
nat, behind a ditch and farm carts lashed to- 
gether. He was about to cap a lifetime of 
campaigning with his greatest victory 

Babur had become a chieftain at the age of 
LL, after the death of his father, who ruled 
the region calied Fergana, now part of the 
Uizhek and Kirghiz Republics of the Soviet 
Union. His father, Mirza (Prince) Umar 
shaikh, had been in his pigeon house at the 
edge of aravine. Apparently the foundation 
collapsed, Babur records: “Umar Shaikh 
Wire Dew, with bis pigeons and their 
house, and became a falcon.” 

Fortunately there were loval nobles to aid 
the young leader, for Fergana was threat 
ened by neighbors eager for land and spoils 

Hoy ruler soon became boy buccanercr, 
seeking spoils himself. West of Fergana 
gleamed rich Samarkand. [t looked like an 
eisy prize, Gabur was 14 when he wonit. He 
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lost it the next year, won it again, but still 
could not hold on 

And while preoccupied with Samarkand, 
he Jost Fergana. Wandering south in 1504 
into present-cay Afgnamistan, he found the 
ruler of Kabul unprepared to withstand a 
siege, This easy victory gave him a base for 
future conquests: He felt secure enough to 
promote himself from murra to padshah 
“supreme lord,” a tithe his successors also 
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ed itt L862 tp Burma, wihtere the Brittah 
hod exiled him for his role in the Sepoy 
Afutiny. One of hig 16 sons, the heir 
apparent, was fatally poisoned-—an 
example of the Intrigue that permeated 
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adopted, He took Gandahar, the major city 
of the Afghan south, and four timesennched 
himself on raids into Hindustan. The fifth 
time he meant to sta\ 

Ibrahim, the Mushm sultan of Delhi, 
marched to confront him at Panipat with 
100,000 men and 1,000 clephants, the tanks 
ot the 16th century. 

Padshah Babur had perhaps 25,000 
troops and fast ponies—plus matchlocks 
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“Fierce camels and fierce elephants 
were set ta fignt thereafter wrestlers 
mrappled,” Babur recorded of a feast in 
1428 (facing page). Pakistanis training 
in Lahore reflect the popular tradition 
(above), Althoweh Bobur had a pedigree 
for plunder ws a descendant of both 
Genghis Khan and Timur, or Tamerlane, 
he smnetimes restrained his troops, 


conciliating foes to rule them effectivery 
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and mortars, probably from the Ottoman 
Turks, the artillery masters of his 
Theze weapons hac not reached northern 
India. On a previous expedition the match- 
locks blaxed at tribesmen who had not beard 
the report of gunpowder. They answered, 
Babur says, with “unseemly pestures:” 

Like BRabur with his ereatadhtch and carts, 
the cautious [brahim also prepared de 
fenses, Babur goaced him, sending out raid- 
ing parties. Finally [brahim committed the 
error Babur waited for. He wlvanced 
Habur's bowmen rained arrows upon the 
horde, His guns belched aslow but probabl, 
unnerving fire. Then the Mogul cavalry 
clasped the enemy flank and rear. [brahim 
“fell back on hisown center.” Discipline cis- 
solved in that mass of men and beasts 

lt was over by noon. [brahim and 270,000 
or more of his men were dead. 
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GRA LONG AGO became an industrial 
city, place of smoke and dust. But there 
are reminders of elegance in Agra, and 
not just the Taj dome floating over the 
cityscape. 

In a jewelry shop Ghanshyam Mathur 
Look froma safe a necklace put up for sale bry 
a local family. | counted nine emeralds and 
two rubies the size of finger joints. These 
were not faceted stones; they had merely 
been smoothed by tumbling. “I'm sure it's of 
the Mogul period,” said Ghanshyam. “This 
is the kind of jewelry they had.” 

In quest of such booty Rabur hurried his 
son Humayun from Panipat to Agra, which 
as wellas Delhi had served [brahim asacap- 
Ital. (Both cities also would serve the Mo 
wuls.) The wealth was great. Padshah Babur 
heaped coins upon his troops, even sent a 
coin to every citizen in Kabul and gifts to 
holy men in Samarkand. 

In Babur's memoirs I can almost see him 
looking about and taking notes. He de- 
scribed monkeys, peacocks, and joarrots 
that people “make speak words,” Buton the 
whole he was not pleased. “Hindustan is a 
country of few charms. Its people have no 













fOot4] looks. ..of genius and capacity 
nore there are no eo horses, no rood 
docs . And the gardens! “We traversed 


them with a hundred disgusts anc repul- 
sions.” Forthwith he laid outa better one 
Babur's years in India would not be long, 
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“Looting the pot™ takes place at 
Almer ind éfurine to austin 
ROLE, Siwy Muin-wd-din 
Cis, revered Oy the dhoguis 
Wealthy Afiuslims pay for rice, 
sugar, cocanit, barley, and 
lentils to be cooked in a caldron 
(left). Followers of the saint-go 
in with buckets, vying for the 
food, which will be sold f ora 
pittance. Here the compe 
int fliwat-protective clothing, 


titors, 
plu nge in for the remains, as 
one ts helped out of the vessel 

Fervor seems to bum in the 
vee of ao disciple of the holy 
man (right), Like him, this 
nilerin: follows Suftsm, d 
mystical form of [stam Akbar, 
wine frequented the snrine, wis 
£0 fascinated with recieions 


that he created one.of his own. 


and he would spend much of his time fight- 
ingother monarchs m this mosaic of compet: 
Ing kingdoms. In 1530 Humayun fell ill 
Babur's daughter, Begum Gulbadan (Prin- 
cess Kose Body), wrote that Babur offered 
his own hie to Allah in exchange for his el- 
dest son's. Humayun recovered, Babur fell 
te 5 cruel to put family affairs in order, ar- 
fing marriages for his daughters. [hen 
felon FcCampaign was finished 
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EeIDE THE GANGES etemal Incia 
dwells. On a morning that 
foretold the monsoon's ' oming, pil 
rrims descended the ghats, the 

cascading to Mother India’s holy river at 
Varanasi (Banaras). In the soupy water, 
men and 


chanted mantras as they 
acives. Washing AWAY sin 
Mohammac Nasir filled a goatskin bag 
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He is called 
Little Boy, for he barely clears five feet. 
In 1539 Humayun's survival depended 


with water to cleanse a latrine 


Upon & OALsti—a water carner—at Chawsa, 
near Banaras. Surprised by a cunning ad 
yersary, Sher Shah, Humayun’s army was 
shattered; many drowned as they fled 

“T know there was some king who was 
drowning,” Little Boy said. “A bhisti inflat 
ed his water bag and gave it to the king to 
hold on to.” He did not know t 

Humayun. Or that no bhisti ever re 

ceived grander treatment: He sat on the 
Lhirone and gave orders for a short time 

Humayun had not been aldecl at Chausa 
by brother Kamran; instead Kamran had 
marched as if to claim the throne. ‘Time and 
again Humayiun's three brothers would 
thwart bim, And time and again tolerant, 
forgiving Humayun would embrace them 

In 1540 he again confronted Sher Shah 
again without Kamran's troops. Sher Shah 
rolled up the Mogul forces-and proceeded to 
roll up the empire, crowning himself at 
Delhi. Hhumay andoned Agra 

Kabul was a possible refuge, but it was 


vat the ruler 
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Kamran’s province, Humayun was not wel- 
come, Accompanied by atew faithful emirs 


Humayun became a homeless padshah 
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“Wonderful buildings,” judged 
Bobur (abowe) in 1528 ag he inspected 
1 polace constructed fy a Rajput 

prince, Man Singh, within the hifitep 


fortress of Gwalior (left). Bobur's eve 
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omen when & trader tisned one [rom & sack more the brothers tought across the Afghan 
When they reached Umarkot, in today’s countryside, the clashes Interspersed with 
Pakistan, Hamida delivered ason—Akbar. family reunions, 

By 1544 they had trekked westward all It was too much for Humayun's nobles 
the way to Persia. The elegant Persian cul- Atatime when Kamran was a captive, thes 
ture, which vit poetry and art, ¢n- demanded that Humayun “put aside broth- 
tranced Humayun, On departing, he took erly sentiment.” He vacillated, then ordered 
along two miniaturists—onginators of the Kamran blinded, a Central Asian way of 
Miorul painting stvle, making a royal heir ineffective. One version 








With an army provided by Persia's shah, Says his cves were repeatedly stabbed, afte: 
Humayun captured Qandahar, which was which salt and lemon juice were poured in 
neid bY his brother Askan. Then he pried Meanwhile, the kingdom founded by She 


Kamran out of Kabul. But for enh VRies Shah hac OLApSed, and northern India was 
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ripe for reconquest. Humayun marched 
down from Kabul andin 1555 took Delhi. 

Here he placed his precious books in what 
is today called the Purana Qila—Old Fort. 
One evening Humayun conferred with his 
astrologers on the roof. Descending, he 
tipped, struck his head, and at last knew 
peace. He had been back on the throne of In- 
dia just six months. 


fle busted Aimseif im the adminisiration of 
justice, and made fitting regulations for the 
founding of empire and the cherishing of 
subjects, —ASUL PARLIN THE “ARKBAR-NAMA” 
RACHEE ANAND, éathak dancer, 
reverently touched the feet of her guru 
and recetved, with his blessing, her 
ropes of ankle bells. Then, to the stac- 
cato thump of the guru's drum, her feet 
stamped, setting the bells ajangle, Her 
hands flew in crisp motions, her body spun 
In Precise pirouettes. 

I watched the two of them in practice ina 
studioin New Delhi. Prachee has spent most 
of her 24- years under the tutelage of this mas- 
ter, Mahara) Bansilal. 

“She is very good,” he said. 

In Mogul times Prachee probably would 
have been summoned to execute her perfect 
pirouettes at court. Kathak dancers were 
Hindu temple dancers who related stories of 
godsand goddesses. The Moguls made them 
secular entertainers a5 well, 

The 49-year reign of Akbar was a time of 
unprecedented cultural amalgamation. Un- 
der other Muslim rulers Hindu status was 
defined by the jrzva, a tax on non-Muslims. 
Akbar abolished it. Among his wives (he 
seems to have had about seven, plus concu- 
bines) were Hindu princesses. Hindus be- 
came administrators and generals. 

Akbar was just 13 when his father, Hu- 
mayun, died. For several years he was dom- 
inated by the harem while Maham Anga, 
who had been Akbar's wet nurse, pushed 
her own son, Adham Khan, toward power. 


Matters came to a head when Adham 
Khan had Akbar's chief minister stabbed. 
Entering the public hall just then, Akbar 
knocked out Adham Khan with his fist and 
had him thrown from a trampart. When the 
first fall did not kill him, Akbar had him 
thrown again. Petticoat rule was finished. 

Asa youth he was more interested in rid- 
ing fighting elephants than in studying Per- 
sian literature. Being unable to read proved 
no handicap. He surrounded himself with 
scholars and had his artists make history 
visual. Many Mogul miniatures hanging in 
museums today were illustrations for the 
texts in his vast library. 

Akbar sent his army to take Gwalior in 
central India. Jaunpur, in the east, was an- 
nexed. He bulldozed through Gondwana, 
gathering jewels and gold. 

In 1567 he set out to topple the Rana of 
Mewar, Udai Singh. Akbar arrayed his 
army beneath the rana's fort, Chitor, which 
crowned a soaring ridge in Rajputana, to- 
day's Rajasthan. Or, as Akbar’s biographer, 
Abul Fazl, tells it, the “world-conquering 
mind” deployed his “sublime army” beneath 
the “sky-based fortress.” 

Abul Faz! never missed a chance to strew 
his ruler’s history with flowery phrases. No 
doubt imperial vanity was involved, But so 
was the Mogul love of records; conscien- 
Hiousty, Abul Fazl produced most of the vast 
Akbar-Nama (Htstory of Afbar) and a vaster 
compendium of statistics and minutiae, We 
learn from him, for example, that Akbar ate 
one meal a day—of 40 dishes—and enjoyed 
ice brought from the mountains. 

Of Chitor, Abul Fazl chronicled that Udai 
Singh, “that vagabond,” decamped before 
the arrival of “the lord of the age," but left 
behind §,000 gallant Rajputs. 

The “tiger of the mighty forest” breached 
the walls of the fort by detonating gunpow- 
der but failed to gain access. He then con- 
centrated on building a sabat, a covered 
corridor, above ground level, protected 
from enemy gunfire and arrows by rubble 
and stretched hides. Once the sabat reached 





Beguiling reflection of her desert Rajput ancestors is this Musiim bride of 
Pakistan. The Moguls kept the daughters of proud chieftains in their harems 
tm cement alliances. In return for limited autonomy Rajputs gave troops to 
Mogul armies, thus pacifying areas that were vital to communications, 
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Enchantment of Kashmir revived 
Moguls fleeing the heat of the Indian 
puns. vear Sruniecr oa shikaro glides 
across Dal Lake (above), where jahongir 
built the Gardens of Sholimar—Abode 
of Love. As a younganan, he watched 

the sation harvest (left) with his 

father, Akbar, and later sighed, “The 
breeze in that place scented one's brain.” 
fAAcngir was a vigorous arts patron, 

bur his queen, Wur Jahan, held the 

reins of state as he degenerated mip a 
piyboy of the caster world, addicted 

to alcohol and opium 
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the wall, Akbar’s men would open a hole. 

The biographer depicts Akbar at the fore, 
droppme Rayputs with musket shots. Of 
course he credits the padshah with the deci- 
sive shot that felled Chitor’s commander 

Fires were now seen in the fort. Anticipat- 
Ing défeat, the proud Rajputs sent 300 wom- 
en to death in flames rather than allow them 
to be captured. Akbar raised the toll, Be- 
cause the Rajput peasants had offended him 
in their partisanship, “the great warrior” 
massacred nearly 30,000 

Mogul armies continued to march, but 
Akbar, dealing from a position of strength, 
found easier ways to add dominions: It is 
said he sneaked into KRanthambhor, another 
Rajput stronghold, as a mace-bearer. Rec 
ornized, he sat on a cushion and <aid to the 
ruler, “Well, Rao Surjan, what is to be 
done?” Rao Surjan became anally, Compel- 
ling the surrender of Sind, Akbar allowed its 
ruler to govern his dominions, But hence- 
forth Sind paid tribute 


HE SMALL tomb of Shaikh Salim 
Chishti stands across a court from the 
great mosque at Fatehpur Sikri. 

“Make a wish,” urged the caretak- 
er, who seemed as ancient as the tomb. He 
proffered a bit of thread and indicated a win 
dow of latticed marble, “People makea wish 
and tie a thread,” he added. Hundreds of 
threads webbed the lathecework 

“What do they wish for?" Lasked., 

“Most wish fora son.” 

“Are Christians allowed to wish here?" 

“Christian, Hindu, Muslim, it makes no 
difference.” Akbar would have itso. 

Elements of Christianity—geaned from 
conversations with Jesuit priests from the 
Portuguese colony of Goa—were part of the 
new religion that Akbar fashioned. He did 
not offend his nobles by ordaining this ass 
state faith, hut some histonans believe that, 
personally, he abandoned Islam. 

Wanting ason, Akbar sought the blessing 
of Shaikh Salim, the holy man now buried in 
the marble tomb. His preciction was en- 
couraging: Akbar would have three sons. 

The padshah installed his pregnant wife 
in the holy man's hermitage, at the village of 
Sikri, 24 miles from Agra; proximity might 
enhance the chances for an heir, She gave 
birth to the future emperor Jahangir. Before 
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Humayun retreated. After hi men filled some sacred cattle, outraged Rajputs 
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long, concubines delivered two other bows, 





fulfilling the prophecy 

By 1571 Akbar hac decided to move to 
this fortunate p 
stone, he began to build the capital that 
would be called Fatehpur Sikri. Up went 
palaces, an Awesome gateway, administra- 
tive buildings 

He departed after 14 vears, moving his 
base to Lahore while campaigning in the 
west, So the Fatehpur Sikri [saw was a ilo 
rious ghost town of vast buildings stuirstep 
ping toward the top of the ridge. As the 
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reuiring sun shol the sandstone walls. with 
tire, Lheard only the mournful cries of doves 
ind the lonely echo of my own footsteps. 

Akbar stitched his empire with roads, im- 
proving communications. He organizer his 
officials, giving them ranks called manszabs, 
WIth authonty weighed tv number One 
man miznt be amansabdarol 1.000); agrest 
er official might rank 7,000, even 4.000 
Each was expected to maintain troops, ai 
cording to his rank, for the empire's use 

For compensation each received a jarir, 
an area of land. Ownership remained in the 
hands of local people, but the miansabelar 
wis permitted to extract sufficient revenus 
to maintain himself and his solcliers. 

In the last years of the 16th century Ak- 
bar, sovereign of an empire stretching from 
Kabul tothe mouth of the Ganges, was trou- 
bled by his sons. Murad and Danival died 
drunkards, And Jahangir chafed to role. At 
one pomt he started toward the capital with 





jJahangr had only to wait. In 
1605, on his deathbed, Akhbar beckoned him 
to pul on the roval robes 
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LOWERLAND: Kashmir. Once I was 

a Mogul there, enjoying life in a palace 

In truth, Mafaraja’s Palace was a 

houseboat moored on Nagin Lake near 

the city af Srinagar. But a real palace it 

seemed, plush with carpet and fragrant with 
the cecdary aroma of deodar. 

No sooner had [ moved in than Mister 

iarvelous arrived. Excuse me: “Mister 
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Mahk-vel-cus,” to write it as he sang it. His 
real name was Ghulam Hasan, and his lace 
glowed with mirth—or with the prospect of 
plucking a fresh bird. He paddled up im a 
gondola-like sfixara laden wilh carnations, 
dahlias, chryzanthemums. And he 
sang. “They are Deaw-ti-ful, they are efer-t- 
ous! Today you buy whole shi-far-a!” 

‘Not to-daay!" I warbled 

Ignoring my protest, Mister Marvelous 
nimbly boarded my palace, stuffed vases, 
and left me S27 poorer. 

“The flowers of Kashmir are beyond 
counting and calculation,” Jahangir -ex- 
claimed. His love of the Vale of Kashmir, 


sri 


nestled among high Himalayan outriders, 
shines in his memoirs, 

That Jahangir could pass the summer 
in Kashmir acimiring beauty and sipping 
spirits—six cups daily at this stage of his life, 
followed by opium—testifies to the security 


of the Mogul realm. Akbar bad built well 
Jahangir graced a hillside with the gar- 
dens called Shalimar, Abode of Love, Like 
other Mogul gardens it is terraced and divid- 
ed by a cascading stream. “This place,” he 
wrote, “is one of the sights of Kashmir.” 
lt remains so. One day | watched a couple 
at play on the velvi ty @rass She was about 
27. Lying near her (riend, she rolled toward 
him, smiled bewitchinely, and rolied away. 
Toward him again, then away. Each ime 
she almost touched him—but not quite. It 
was a display worthy of the Abode of Love 
Last summer I checked into the Hroad- 
way Hotel in Srinagar just in time to he 
locked up. Or “hotel arrested,” as Indian 
newspapers described the status of the sev- 
eral journalists prevented by security forces 
from setting foot outside the hotel. 
Dominantly Muslim, Keshmir has been 
the cause of two wars between officially 





secular India and officially Mustim Paki- 
stan. Internally, its flower-decked image 15 
shattered by periodic upheavals 

The trigger this time was the toppling of 
the state government headed by Dr. Faroog 
Abdullah, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, India's late 
prime minister—telled by Sikh assassins last 
October 31—had accused Dr. Abdullah of 
anti-Indian acts. Shereplaced him with his 
archenemy: his brother-in-law, Kashmiris 
took to the streets. 

With the city under curfew and armed 
security men at the hotel door, we jour 
nalists made the best of it for a day and 
a halt, sipping beer and dipping in 
the pool 

Another person confined in the city of Sri- 
nagar that same time was Mrs. Maneka 


Gandhi, the prime minister's daughter-in- 
law and widow of her son Sanjay. A politi- 
cian herself, and also a bitter opponent of 





Mrs. Gandm, Maneka had flown to Srina- 

Far in support of the deposed Dr. Abdullah. 
Violence and family feuds: Politics in the 

subcontinent echoes Mogul ways. 


ONDEROUSLY DESCENDING the 
mountains, Jahangir’s caravan of as 
many as 700 elephants made its way to 
Lahore (now a city of Pakistan). Here 
he built a palace with “soul-exciting sitting 
places.” Courtiers also built palaces here 
and copied the imperial zeal for gardens. 

In the Lahore Museum I admired mag- 
nificent specimens of callizraphy—npages 
from Korans illuminated, gilded, and deco- 
rated with tiny flowers. Under the Moguls, 
Lahore boasted weavers, carvers, tile- 
makers, and miniaturists. Jahangir deco- 
rated his palace with “paintings by rare 
artists,” He knew the stvles of painters in his 
esembly-line atelier so well that he could 





As nimble as Mogul horsemen, 
students at Aitchison College in Lokore 
train at tent pegging (left), aiming to 
cpear wooden stakes and jerk them from 
the ground. Moguls thus gave their 
memes o mide awakening by collapsing 
their tents upon them, Akbar's love of 
horses iispired o life-sire sculpture, said 
to be of his favorite mount, near his tomb 
at Stkondra (above). He dazzled his 
subjects with polo, ployed at night with 
burning wooden baths, [nfootuation wrth 
the sporting fife kept Akbar, alone among 
the Grreot Momus, essentially literate 
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tell who had painted an eye in a portrait. 

Crassly, Jahangir totted up the value of 
the gifts his nobles showered upon him, re- 
cording, for example, that jeweled vessels, 
Persian robes, and elephants from a khan 
were worth 150,000 rupees. He kept only 
the best, returning the others. 

Scouts searched out tigersand rounded up 
antelope to kill. By age 50 he had slaugh- 
tered 3,203 quadrupeds and 13,964 birds. 

Animals living and dead were a passion. 
Amateur naturalist, he explored the innards 
of his prey and meticulously described the 
mating act of cranes in his menagerie. It clis- 
tressed him to see elephants spraying them- 
selves with cold water on cold days. He 
arderec the tanks in the royal elephant sta- 
bles heated. 

Meanwhile, his favorite wife, Nur Jalan 
(Light of the World), became the power be- 
hind the throne, A clever businesswoman, 
she also shot tigers from an élephant. 

Far less is known of most of the women— 
wives, aunts, nieces, concubines, slave 
girls—cloistered in Mogul harems. Only 
family and a few nobles saw royal women 
unveiled, At court, Sir Thomas Roe, envoy 
of the young East India Company, observed 
fingers poking through a reed screen. Eyes 
appeared; the ladies were trying to geta bet- 
ter look at him. Had there been no other 
light, he wrote, “ther diamondes and Pearles 
hac sufficed to show them.” 

For a time Prince Khurram enjoyed Nur 
Jahan’s favor. But in 1622 he rebelled, real- 
izing that Nur Jahan now favored another 
imperial son, Shahriyar. Khurram recruited 
nobles with their troops. For three years loy- 
al and rebel forces marched and skirmished. 
A tenuous peace was restored in 1625. 

Two years later a feeble, asthmatic Ja- 
hangir mace one more trip to Kashmir. The 
caravan returning in autumn became a cor- 
tee. Khurram took the throne as Shah Ja- 
han, Shahriyar's eyes received the lancet, 
and with four royal kin he was put to death. 

Nur Jahan now busied herself building 
tombs for Jahangir and herself near Lahore. 
To get from one to the other, I followed a 
road that crossed railroad tracks; British 
surveyors did not think it necessary to route 
trains around the royal cemetery. 

A-sign at the crossing says, "Complaints 
may be entered in the book kept with the 
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gatekeeper." Limagine the two royal chosts 
scribble angrily there every night. 


This Kinge us now buildinge a Sepulchre for 
his late deceased Queene Tage Moholl.... 
He intends it shall excell all other, 


—PETEE MUR OF THE List [SULA CORI RARY 


NW HIS PLAIN HOME tn the Agra neigh- 
borhood called Taj Ganj, Mohammad 
Husain folcted himself into a crouch be- 
fore a grinding wheel on the floor, As his 

right hand moved astick, anattached thong 
spun the wheel's axle, The fingers of his left 
hand—iong, artistic fingers—applied asliv- 
er of malachite to the grinding surface. 

Moharmmucl is certain that his craft has 
not changed since the 1600s, when Taj Gan) 
was the home of artisans building the Taj 
Mahal. He is equally certain that his fore- 
bears helped decorate thal magnificent 
mausoleum with bits of turquoise, lapis la- 
zuli, jasper, malachite, coral, and carne- 
lian. These became petals, leaves, and 
trailing tendrils. Inlaid in marble, the floral 
displays added delicacy and grace. 

In Agra today three thousand men piece 
semiprecious stones into marble tabletops 
and boxes. The morning I met Mohammad 
he was inlaying a rose in a platter. 

He hast a craftsman’s pride in his work, 
but the pay is meager—five to ten dollars.a 
day. “There is no time for art,” he said. 
“This has become too commercialized.” 

Shah Jahan had plenty of time for art. He 
created Shalimar Gardens of his own in La- 
hore, He built the Red Fort in Delhi, as well 
as Delhi's great mosque and a whole city, 
Shahjahanabad, the Old Delhi of today—as 
distinguished from the metropolis that came 
to be known as New Delhi, built by the Brit- 
ish in the early 1900s (see article beginning 
on page 506), He raisedan exquisite marble 
palace in Agra’s fort. 

Asa prince, he took three wives, but was 
devoted to Arjumand Banu, titled Mumtaz 
Mahal (Chosen One of the Palace). By 1631 
she had borne him 14 children, of whom sev- 
en were living. That year she gave birth toa 
daughter—hut died in delivery. 

Shah Jahan spent two veers in mourning. 
But well before the end of this time he was 
planning a grand tomb for Mumtaz Mahal 
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grandly Shah Jahan was determined ta out- 
shine Persia's ruler, Shah Abbas I, who had 
created a splendid capital at Isfahan. 

As he conducted affairs from his Peacock 
Throne, a golden divan surmounted by 
bejeweled peacocks, perhaps Shah Jahan 
also wished to hide the ¢racks that were ap- 
pearing around his kingship. 

The number of nobles had spiraled— 
8,000 now claimed shares of land revenue. 
Eimulating their rulers’ love of palaces, jew- 
els, and gardens, many complained that 
their jagirs were insufficient. Shah Jahan re- 
laxed their military obligations; in fact the 
nobles did not maintain even a fraction of 
the troops they had pledged to keep. 

And the armies now proved. vincible. 
Prince Murad led 50,000 soldiers toward the 
Mogul homeland; to reclaim Samarkand 
was an imperial dream. This campaign 


failed, even after Prince Aurangzeb took 


command. And Persia grabbed Qandahar. 
Three times Shah Jahan attempted to win it 
back—and could not, 


ORD HELP THE PADSHAH who has 

four healthy sons. Shah Jahan favored 

f as his successor the eldest, Dara Shi- 

}koh. The three others, Shah Shuja, 

Murad, and Aurangzeb, were usually post- 
ed in far-off provinces. 

In 1657 Shah Jahan fell ill and was 
thought to be dying. In Bengal, Shah Shuja 
declared himself emperor, In Gujarat, 
Murad did likewise. Aurangzeb threw in 
with Murad—for the time being. 

Favorite son Dara Shikoh clashed with 
the forces of Murad and Aurangzeb cight 
miles from Agra. Murad was wounded, but 
Dara was routed, Aurangzeb now besieged 
the Agra fort; within, his father, now recov- 
ered from illness, fretted. He surrendered to 
his son after three days, becoming a prisoner 
in his own wonderful buildings. Aurangzeb 
proclaimed himself emperor in 1658. 

Dara Shikoh, captured, was beheaded in 
prison. Murad followed him in death. Shah 
Jahan lived eight years more, gazing out at 


the Taj Mahal, the monument by which the 
Moguls would be best known to the world. 
At hisdeath in 1666, his body was placed be- 
site that of his beloved Mumtaz Mahal. 


i myself am forlorn and destitute, and 
misery is my ultimate lot. 
—ADBANGTES |% 4 LETTEM TD Ae 


N THE VAST COURTYARD of the 
Badshahi Mosque, which Aurangzeb 
built at Lahore, a small, grizzled man 
told me a story about the sixth of the 

(Great Moguls; “Though he was ruler of all 
India, his wife was preparing chapati with 
own hand, She complain to ruler, So he say, 
‘Lam selling some books in bazaar and Jam 
making caps and Iam selling. You can have 
money to pay maid-servant.’ His wife don't 
list any penny from government.” 

Do not believe that Aurangzeb’s wife 
made bread with her own hands. But there 
iakernel of truth here: Aurangzeb did write 
copies of the Koran and stitched caps, His 
will pledged the rupees from Korans to holy 
men; the caps were to pay for his funeral. 

l heard the caps and Korans story in vari- 
ous forms from Muslims in both India and 
Pakistan. It is cited as proof of Aurangzeb's 
simplicity and piety—characteristics, espe- 
cially the piety, that make him, in some 
Muslim eyes, the greatest of the Moguls. 

Many Hindus have a different view. He 
reimposed the jizya, the tax on nonbeliev- 
ers, and had new Hindu temples pulled 
down, shaking the communal tree that Ak- 
bar had nourished. 

Some historians regard Aurangzeb not as 
anti-~Hindu but as an orthodox Muslim fol- 
lowing the precepts of his faith; the jizva and 
the destruction of temples are specified in 
the Koran. On the other hand, he was’a 
pragmatic politician who employed more 
Hindu officials than any previous pacshah; 
he needed their troops. 

Court life became austere. Aurangzeb 
forbade alcohol, banned gambling and 


“Specimen of hell,”.o Mogul nobleman cursed the rugged Deccan. On a 
knifelike ridge perches Toma, one of many forts taken by Aurangzeb during 
his 26-yeor campaign against peoples such as the Marathos—a conflict 
aggravated by puritanical Aurangreb's anti-Hindu policies. 
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music. Miniaturists continued to paint, but 
their art was less appreciated. 

Moreand more Aurangzeb became preoc- 
cupied with the Indian south, especially the 
rouch hill country of the Deccan, where the 
kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda and the 
fierce Marathas dehed his sway, 

In what is today Maharashtra, which in- 
cludes Bombay, his armies confronted a 
master guerrilla fighter. The heavily ar- 
mored Moguls were bedeviled by fleet Ma- 
ratha warriors led by this regional chief- 
today a national hero—named Sivafi, the 
“iW being a mark of respect 

In 1631 Aurangzeb himself went south to 
campaign. The Mogul court was no longer 
in Agra or Delhi or Lahore—among the 
preatest cittes of the world—but in a modest 
httle place that the pacdshah named Aurang- 
abacd, Incredibly, Aurangzeb remained in 
the south for 26 years. 

Now a city of 300,000, Aurangabad still 
bears a few marks of its brief time at center 
stage. Where Aurangzeb dwelt, young In- 
dians now study graphic arts. “This was 
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once the harem,” a professor said, his gaze 
sweeping his office. Bath chambers are 
classrooms. The massive arches of the for 
mer palace are afarcry fromthe delicate cre- 
ations of Shah Jahan 

Al an intersection | pared at a noble stat 
ue. Lh leader prancing on a charger in 
Aurangzeb's chosen capital is Sivaji. The 
Deccan honors jis own 

Capturing Bijapur and Golconda, Au 
rangzeb expanced the Mogul realm to its 
freatest dimensions. But he was never able 
to wholly stamp out Maratha resistance. In 
Lhe norta the empire was beginning to crum- 
ble. Che mansabdarl system was sinking in 
corrupiionand under the demanzes of hordes 





and and status. There were up 
risings. ‘The treasury was drained. 

[drove out of Aurangabad ono road lined 
with great banyan trees, then up aspiraling 
highway to Khuldabad. In this town dwelt 
a holy man who was Aurangzeb's teacher. 
When death finally claimed the pacdshah in 
L707, after 49 imperial years, rupees from 
the sale of caps paid for what be wished 


of men for 





Renowned white marble from 
Makrana that tnepired Mogul 
chisels is still quarried (above left) 
end howled by Gullock cart (Tet) 
[Tut tie huge slabs crept the 200 
miles to Agra to join the perfect 
lines of the Tat Mohe!, normed for 
Mumtaz Jal, Shah fohon's 
beloved queen. After fier death 
during childbirth in_léa.), the grief 
stricken ruler created for her the 
quintessential Mogul tomo, where 
he jouted her in 1666 

Above their crypts a penitent 
kneels beside the rulers’ corullelit 
cenotapns (right), the floral 
arabesques inlaid with agate, 
lapis lazuli, and carnelian, some 
sadly gouged away Oy vandals 
Fretted marble screens set in tnioid 
frumes surround the cenotaphs 
[nun ectogon that alone took a 
decode to sculpture, 

After Shah Johorn'’s death tt wos 
rumoered that he had desired as his 
gown tomb o block marble replica of 
the Tal across the river, connected 
with Ais wifes by @ bridee, a request 
supponediy scotched by his 


remorstless san Aurineseh 
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a Simple funeral. He lies beside his teacher 
The Moguls had given [ndiz six men, 
mostly resolute, at times towering. Now the 
lineage produced weaklings. When Nadir 
shah of Persia invacled in 1739, the emper- 
ors forces were no match. In the vast loot he 
took from Delhi was the Peacock Throne. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY egrac- 
ually absorbed almost all the empire 
But Mogul ways continued on, even 
in these rezions that came under Brit- 
ish control 

“I think our family's jagir was about 700 
or 600 villages,” said Moazvam Husain, an 
erudite man of 70 years. Like all mates of his 
lneare, he stl bears the noble title “mar, “] 
met him in Hyderabad in southern India 

Abandoning the sinking ship, a Mogul 
minister established his own dynasty in Hy- 
derabad in the 18th century. Among the no- 
bles he brought to his kingdom was a 
lorebear of Mir Moazam. Like the nobility 
of Agra or Delhi, the first families of Hyder- 
abacl maintained troops for the kingdom's 





Mogul glory is veiled by the mists of 
time, like the winter fog that dims the 
Toj Mahal, threatened by airborne 
pollution and vandalism. Yet India 
remembers. Villagera leading camels 
throweh the Yamuna River echo the 
caravans of monarchs, Menus still offer 
piquant Mogul dishes; many Muslims 
speak Urdu, linked to the Mogul tongue; 
and in Old Delhi, whena wizened 
woman of roval blood leoves home, 
passersby still bow. 
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defense—and still had ceremonial guards, a 
few hundred or a thousand to a family, as 
late as the 1930s. Mir Moazam remembers 
that on his family estate were men with 
swords and lances, impeccably uniformed. 

We visited his family's former palace, a 
great rambling building on a hill, And the 
memories came tumbling out: the advance 
guard here, at the front gate, the other 
troops drawn up at present arms on the up- 
per terrace when important visitors arrived. 

On one side of the hill were the tracks of a 
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small railroad. “My uncles and my grandfa- 
ther used to practice here before going tiger 
shooting,” Mir Moazam said. “A full-size 
tiger. stuffed, would ¢o down the hill on the 
tracks, and they'd let fly: Gang! bong! bong!” 
The tiger would be hauled up, patched up, 
then sent carcening down again 

When Hyderabad was-absorbed into In- 
dia, after independence in 1947, jagirs were 
abolished. Mir Moazam's family sold its 
palace, Which has became government of- 
hice space. 
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A reecdy wistfulness crept into his voice as 
we came on What was once a garden. He re- 
membered bands playing here. The pool 
held stagnant water, half solid; motorbikes 
were parked and straggling bougainvillea. 
“Tt wasn't ugly like this,” he said 

Times change, Gardens become bedrag- 
elec, precious stones disappear from inlays. 
But the Mogul legacy has not vanished. It 
TeInains #5 An aura, & state of mind, a 
tongue, a taste—and one man's memory of 


his family’s palace guare. [] 
ak! 
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‘ROM THE BALCONY of my hotel 
in Kabul I watch hot coals ar 


Phen bouquets 


night sky 


across Lilt 
bloom bright pink near the airport 


These night flowers are thunderous: 
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Babur, the first Mogul emperor, would 


have been fascinated by this pvrotechnic 


display im the city that was his favorite. He 


look & keen interest in “modern” weaponry 
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moved, a was his wish, toa garden 
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| had 


never seen fierce: 


looking men than the swarthy, turbaned 
denizens of Kabul's bazaars. Presently I dis 
covered that Afghans can be as hospitable a 


they are, at mes, violent. [grew to love this 
anugue city, 15 DPANOPaMIic Mountainscape 
and 6parkiing light, the creation of dust sift- 
ecLin the bright sun of 6,000 feet 


l returned last vear to see Babur’'s city asil 





istoday, enmeshed in a nasty war that began 
soon after Marxists seized power im 1978. 
The regime has been massively bolstered by 
Soviet troops since late 1979. For a Western 
journalist, this was.a rare opportunity; few 
have been granted visas to see Communist 
Kabul. | was allowed a ten-day visit. 


VERY NIGHT brought to my balcony 
* at Hotel Inter-Continental Kabul (200 
rooms, 8 guests) the sounds of war. 

ai From rocky ridges shouldering the 
city, resistance fighters—the muja/idin, 
“holy warriors"—sometimes launched a 
dozen rockets toward Soviet and Afghan 
military installations near the airport. In re- 
sponse, troops shot off flares and probed 
with searchlights so powerful that the ridges 
seemed dusted with snow. 

I'm sure that Waheeduliah, the young of 
ficial who supervised my time in Kabul, did 
not have nights in mind when hesaidonly an 
hour or so after I arrived, “You can see that 
life in Kabul is very normal.” 

By day, and on first glance, Kabul did 
seem ta be following its ageless course. [saw 
few damaged buildings downtown. Several 
structures of five or six stories lent touches of 
modernity, but Kabul remained as I had 
known it, «low-rise city of shops and dwell- 
ings made of concrete or mud, some painted 
white but most not painted at all, spreading 
across Valleys and climbing ridges. 

The bazaars were wonderfully familiar: 
awash with grapes, groaning under melons, 
smelling mchly of excrement—and sweat. 
Hazara, a Mongol-featured people from 
central Afghanistan, are still the beasts of 
burden, plodding the labyrinthine streets 
with crates on their backs. The Kabul Riv- 
er, curling through the core, remains the car 
wash. And, for some, the Laundromat. 

Qn a Friday, the Muslim Sabbath, the 
war seemed far from the terraced garden 
where Babur ts buried. It would delight him 
to see whole families enjoying themselves 
among the roses and geraniums, sitting on 
carpets brouht from home (pages 498-9). 





Afew young men were getting very drunk. 
there. In his time Babur might have joined 
them; he partied often in Kabul's gardens. 
But for me these public drunks were a sur- 
prise; the Kabul I knew had been too con- 
servative for public imbibing, A citizen sug- 
gested that uncertain times propel young 
men toward the bottle. 

Waheedullah—lI give him credit—did not 
try to hide the obvious fact that Kabul is at 
war. But it was left to me to discover the 
deeper truth: In this city that on the surface 
seems normal, almost everything is abnor- 
mal, Consider the local fount of the elixir of 
which it is said in Dari, “Homa cheez bo 
Coke behtar meshawad—Everything goes 
better with Coke.” 

Coca-Cola syrup reaches the Kabul bot- 
tling plant from Pakistan, Capitalist re- 
freshment, however, no longer leaves the 
plant in trucks painted Coca-Cola red. A 
few months after the coup, explained the 
nlant manager, “people rose against every- 
thing red." Coke now. goes out in trucks 
painted Islamic green, And sometimes there 
is none to go out, after the mujahidin have 
severed electric power lines. 

Beside the Kabul River aman tried to sell 
me acarpet. His farnily came three years ago 
from the Afghan north “to make a living, to 
make some food," he said. Warfare in the 
countryside has been vicious: suspected mu- 
jahidin villages bombed, crops burned. Ka- 
bul's population has possibly tripled, to two 
million, since the Marxist takeover. 


ARLY in that upheaval President Noor 
' Mohammad Taraki, coming to power 
after the slaving of President Moham- 
mac Daoud on April 28, 1978, an- 
nounced sweeping reforms, such as land 
redistribution. While flooding villages with 
socialist rhetoric, the regime sought to curb 
the power of religious leaders. This was too 
much too fast for Afghans, a people mired in 
a peasant, tribal society. 
Suspected opponents, including educated 
men and religious leaders, were jailed or 


A volley of leaves decorates the vintage rifie of a: village militiaman near Kabul, a for 
cry from the arms used by the regular Afghan Army. Conscription sends 16-year-olds 
to the army, whose ranks hove been holved to 40,000 by desertion since Soviet forces 


entered the country in late 1979 to support tts Marxist government 
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slain. Much of the butchery is credited to 
Hafizullah Amin, Taraki’s prime minkter, 
who wurped power m the new regime, then 
took over—having Taraki suffocated under 
a pillow, according to one account. 

Afizhanstan was torn by riots and insur- 
gency. Amin ruled less than four months. 
He was killed as the Soviet Army, Mogul- 
like, flowed down from the north in De- 
cember 1979. Babrak Karmal was installed 
as president, He insists that the Soviet 
troops—more than 100,000 now—were in- 
vited. Mostof the world’s governments hale 
that Afghanistan was invaded. After the So- 
viet intervention, the exodus of refugees be- 
Came & torrent; an estimated four million 
now ciwellin Pakistan and bran, 

With the 1975 coup came a massive cam- 
paign to win hearts and mincds to Commu- 
nism. In public buildings | saw cartoons of 
Uncle Sam handing money to mujahidin 
and instructing them to blow up Afghan 


mosques. (Some sources in Washington, 
D.C., say the United States has spent 325 
million aid the 
Courses in Marxist ideology have become 
staples in Kabul University. 

A major instrument of the campaign is the 
Democratic Youth Organization, whose 
leader, Farid Mazdak,-just 26, is the youn- 
gest member of the central committee of the 
People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan. 

In his office Fand ticked off the many 
youth organization programs: athletics, 
youngsters caring for war orphans, brigades 
working in textile factories, even brigades 
sent to coal mines. For the Pioneers Organi- 
zation, copy of a Soviet youth league, Farid 
claimed 35,000 members. For the paramili- 
tary Brigades for Social Order, 15,000 

Many youth organization members are in 
ihe army; conscription begins at 16. Strain- 
Ing for manpower, Kabul has reduced the 
school career from 12 yearsto 10. Amongthe 


tlollars to resistance, | 








To his most beloved city the first Mogul 
emperor, Babtor (left, at left), bequeathed 
a legacy of gardens still blooming today 
On Prday, the Muslim Sabbath, Kabwulis 
relaxin the ruler’s favorite garden 
(right), where he wos burted (above) 
after his death in India in 1530. Easity 
capturing Kabul in 1504, Bobur became 
one of Che many rulers who have fought 
for control of Afghanistan, a-strategic 

a ’ Central Asian crossroads 
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thousand: sent to the soviet Union ss stu 
denis are some barely in their teens 
More candid than most officials I met, 
Farid acknowledged problems in the Af 
eh Army—"“there are soldiers running 
th ' Mujahidin 
ay desertion has halved the rank: 
At the Minrstry of Mines and Industry 
building | heard Abdul Salam read 
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‘4. emall man, Old, Abdul echoes 
the boyhood of most older Afghans when he 
says, “I had no opportunity to go to school.” 

In the room where he read, 50 other 
were being taught in literacy classes 
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Rabulis understand—thanks in part to the 
Peace Corps teachers who once worked 
there. Government officials [ met were shrill 
in their denunciation of the United States, 
but on the street Afghans were as cordial as 
Ll remembered them. The inevitable first 
question to me: “Where are you fram?” The 
inevitable astonished response to my an- 
swer. Amrita? Then, enthusiastically. “] 
have a brother in California!” Or: “The 
United States was great in the Olympics!” 

My movements were circumscribed by 
fovernment rules and a government guide, 
but some nights I slipped out of the Inter- 
Continental and met citizens privately. | 
heard: "We wish the Russians would go 
home." Another said: “We would not have 
problems if there were not some people who 
want tositin the big chair"—meaning Presi- 
dent Karmal and party stalwarts 

Of nightlife Kabul has none now. Curfew 
bevtins at 10:00, sometimes earlier, and ev- 
eryone wants Lo be off the street well before. 

Mujahidin who infiltrate from Pakistan 
say they are able to move freely inthe city by 
night or day. While 1 was there, guerrillas 
left a suitcase of explosives in the airport ter- 
minal, which was crowded with families 
seeing students off to the Soviet Union. Toll 
1S or 30 killec, depending upon whom you 
heliewe, and 200 or 300 injured. But the mu- 
jahidin do not have the strength to engage 
the thousands of Afghan and Soviet troops 
quartered all around—and some puerrillas 
have been captured, even executed. 


be EW VILLAGES match Istalif, with 

vineyards and fine orchards... with 

Waters needing noice, cold and, mostly, 

pure.” Thus did Habur praise a town 34 

tiles from Kabul, [ remember pleasant af- 

termoons th Istalif, where [ bought the wares 
of local potters 

I wanted to go there again. Waheedullah 
SHid it was Loo dangerous. Nor was I able to 
visit other places [knew inthe area. Kabul is 
isolated from its countryside. 

Finally I was offered a look at Yukatut, a 
nearby village where government organiz- 
ers have invested much effort. In a mudl- 
Walled dwelling [saw a forest of gun barrels. 
The faces mingled with these weapons were 
of boys and older men. 

Comrade Nabi, a government official, 


Afghanistan's Troubled Capitai—Kabul 


sail the people were members of the De 
fenders of the Revolution, a militia corps. 
"Ct 37 villages in this district, 34 are in our 
hands: In only two or three can the counter- 
revolutionaries do their evil acts.” 

Grray-bearded Ghulam Mortaza was in- 
troduced to meas the militia leader. He said 
the mujahidin “come in the night and kill 
families when they deny them money, and 
burn harvests and the schools.” 





Urban port in a rural storm, Kata! has 
possibly tripled tts population since 1978 
to two mittiion as wilagers flee heavy 
fighting that hos destroyed homes, crops, 
arid livestock. Parhaps four million 
Afghan refugees: now live in Pokiston 
and Jron. Farming.on Kobul'’s fringes 
(above) augments the city's food supply, 
custained by imports from the Soviet 
Linton. Self-reliant nomadic herders 
(left) dry lamb on tent lines beside a 
new qportment comple. 
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1 few minutes later lasked Ghulam Sf 
taza a question. My guide translate 
the olcl man was nol mstenineg, Another vi 
lager scolded, “Why don’t you answer? 
You re our leader.” Someone snickere 


tall L tt 


The militia obviously did not take their 
leader senousiy. 1 wondered: Should I? 

[he Kabul regime has showered propa 
hands, promises, and, no doubt, mone 
LU POr sulci eet ke these Villagers. But itis 
by no means clear that success will crown 
this eHort—just as itis not clear that the mu- 
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RESIDENT RARMAL, concedes the 
ambassador of-a nation friendly to Af 
ghanistan, has “an unfortunate alba- 
trass”” around his neck—he came to 
power WIth Soviet support Some miujahi- 
din have said they would a cept a moderate 
FOVErNMent in Aa ui OU never soviet con 
trol. Uther mujahidin would return to the 
ys of conservative Islam 
Uhh Many TESIStanct FroOuUpS are not wn 
fied, though coordination is improving. 
Some have shown preat bravery; others sel 
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Phere are many like him in Pakistan, and 
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By BRYAN HODGSON 
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Overwhelming vote of confidenca 


yl 7 7 
endorsed 40-year-old Rogiv Gandhi 


fabove) as prime ministerin fate 
December when his Congress (1) Party 
worn nor sents in parliament than i 
hood beled at ony time during the 37 years 
of India’s independence, The election 
followed by eight weeks the 
mesaetinuation of his mother cond 

ecessor, Initira (sandht As oa 
condidate, Rajiv Gandhi 
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Even as Rajiv assumed power, he faced 
a long-sinumertiny forily feud with 
Maneha Gondhi (left, with.son Feroze 
Varun), widow of his brother, Saniav 
Groomed to succeed Indira, Sanjay died 
titan aircrash in 1980. Thereafter, to help 
hsmother, Royty goeve up his job asa 
Piet tO Wirt seat in partiament 

Maoneho, who hod been ousted from 
[ndire’s official residence, formed the 
National Sanjay Platform party in 1983, 
appedting to wirnen and youth, At 24 the 
younpest of [rnuilia's political leaders, ahe 
ron against foytv for his parliamentary 
seatand in. defeat dectored, "We will 
ao.0n fighting.” Her party is among 
ATTY 1.2 eter. Ge os never 
developed a strong opposition party as 
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The assassination of Indira Gandhi 
rocked the capital last October dl. 
he killers—hvew of her own Sikh 
bodyeucaris—were retaliating for the 
sovernment storming of the Golden 
Temple in Amritsar, which fad been 
bormicaded by armed Sith separatists 
With news of fer denth, Alirdu 
pongs set fire to Sieh stops qiong 
Chandni Chauk, a main street in the 
old city fright), and to murny 
homes. The turban, beard, and se 
ofthe nanw Singh moke Sikh men 
easy to recognize; 600 people died in 
the capital alone. Later some 1,900 
people were arrested for anti-Sieh 
violence amid charges that police 
and Congress (1) Party loyalists 
incited the rioters 

inthe Gandhi funeral procession 
through New Delhi, attended by a 
quict crowd estimated ata million, 
units of the armed services (above) 
cerenponially pull her flower-strewn 
bier, actually drawn by a truck, to a 
cremation site near the Yamund 
River. There, with a long staff, her 
con, Rajiv (upper right) circles the 
pyre after igniting its sandalwood 
witha sacred fame. The Hinedu 
ceremony is intended to set the soul 
free by returning the body to air 
fire, water, and earth. Afterward 
her ashes were scottered over a 
oflerim’s shrine and the source 
of the Ganges tn the Himalayas, 








purposeful mobs in revenge for Mrs. Gan- 
dhi’s murder by two trusted Sikh guards. 

The fanatical separatists who killed her 
were rélative newcomers to religious and 
racial hatreds that had bloodied India’s 
unity for decades. These ancient conflicts 
inflamed modern economic, social, and po- 
litical issues that had reached a crisis in the 
months before Indira Gandhi's tragic death. 

In visits spanning three years I had found 
New Delhi to be the focus of all these issues. 
[t was headquarters for the massive govern- 
ment bureaucracies that have helped put 
India among the top ten industrial powers, 
builder of space satellites, master of the 
technology to build a nuclear bomb, and 
winner of an incredible struggle to grow 
enough wheat and rice for anexploding pop- 
ulation exceeding 700 million. 

But [ had found a less triumphant capital 
as well. It was made of ramshackle squatter 
colonies where 40 percent of Delhi's citizens 
struggled fora handhold on a juggernaut of 
prosperity. Most were migrants from rural 
India, From them | heard tales of a land 





where 300 million people live in poverty, 
many of them illiterate, landless, jobless, 
and afflicted by disease from hacteria-laden 
water. Here was the vanguard of an okd and 
almost invisible society, coming to camp on 
the doorsteps of the new. And between them 
flashed powerful energies of idealism, ambi- 
tion, and discontent. 

Those energies had been galvanized in 
1947 by India’s charismatic first prime min- 
ister, Jawaharlal Nehru, father of Indira 
Gandhi, who proclaimed a new India where 
education, health care, food production, 
and industrialization would flourish in a 
caring and dedicated socialist state. Delhi 
had become the center of enormous econom- 
ic and political power, and now it echoed 
with fierce debate on how that power was 
being used, Almost daily T read press and 
government reports that gave wildly con- 
flicting accounts. 

The national economy was growing alan 
average rate of 4.5 percent a vear. But cha- 
otic mismanagement of state-run coal and 
electricity corporations had crippled many 


Mogul capital, Delhi 
become British India's 
copital in 18]2, succeeding 
Calcutta. Three miles 
south of the old city, the 
subcontinent’s nulers began 
to build New Delhi, laying 
out boulevards arul parks 
for some 65,000 residents. 
Since independence in 
1547, Greater Delhi has 
rocketed te seven million 
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and may double by the 
year 2000. Hub of northern 
India, Defhi is the nation’s 
third largest city, after 
Calcutta and Bombay. 
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industries, cutting potential growth in half. 
Farmers had produced a record 151 million 
metric tons of food grains in 1984, but al- 
most half the population lived below a pov- 
erty line measured at 2,400 calories a day. 
The nation’s 111 medical schools were grad- 
wating 12,500 professionals a year, but niral 
expenditures on medical care averaged less 
than five cents per citizen per day. 


ESPITE SUCH CONCERNS, Delhi 

hac its charms. One of them was Delhi 

| Rulway Station, where belching 

steam locomotives. and grimy car- 

riages deposit hordes of travelers from the 

arid plains of the south.* With their baskets 

and bundles, they spilled into the old walled 

city called Shahjahanabad, for Mogul 
emperor who caused it to be built in 1638. 

It is a vivid, chaotic, exhausting, and ex- 
hilarating place, Beneath the towering walls 
of the Red Fort, my ears rang with British 
tunes of empire as half a dozen motley brass 
bands drummed up trade for the wedding 
parades were their livelihood. Opposite 
the fort I plunged tnto the broad thorough- 
fare called Chandni Chauk. Once the Mogul 
lords had made grand procession here along 
treelined waterways. Today it is choked 
with the traffic of the cloth and garment 
industry, a major source:of India’s foreign 
earnings. Here, in a warren of tiny shops, I 
watched prospective brides murmur over 
lustrous saris of silk and gold. 

I didn't visit the street of brothels, where, 
according to police reports, teenage country 
girls were still sometimes sold into bondage 
for $200-—half the price ofa bullock. Instead 
[sampled my way down the Street of Stuffed 
Chapati, wandered impecuniously in the 
Street of Silver and Gold, and dizzied my 
imagination in perfume shops redolent of 
patchouli, sandalwood, and oily musk. 

Tfound traffic of the spiritas well. Muslim 
pilgrims surged up the steps of Jama Masjid, 
India’s greatest mosque, to utter prayers 
worth a thousand said elsewhere (pages 524- 
5). Nearby was a bird hospital operated by 
the Jains, members of a 2,500-yvear-old reli- 
gion that teaches reverence for all life. 

Today some 450,000 peopie jam Old Del- 
his twisting streets and narrow “gullies,” 
where grimy doors shield airy, balconied 
courtvards designed centuries age for 


New Delhi: Mirrar af India 


summer comfort. Despite catastrophic ne- 
gleet and overcrowding, itis still a textbook 
example of urban design, according to 
Saved 5. Shafi, a Delhi town planner in the 
late 1950s and later chief planner for India. 

“The ideal Indian community combines 
housing, shops, schools, and workplaces in 
a space that can be traveled on foot or bicy- 
cle," he said. “We tried to incorporate that 
idea in Delhi's first Master Plan. 

“It was a magnificent opportunity. We 
planned £5 district centers around Delhi's 
core, each with full facilities for between 
300,000 and 500,000 people. And we recom- 
mended similar development of existing 
towns within a 100-mile radius of Delhi to 
prevent a population influx here. 

“Unfortunately, we were only planners. 
Most of the district centers were never built. 
Prime residential land went to the high 
bidder. Public housing went where it was 
cheapest—and least convenient to jobs, 

“Perhaps the final blow was Asiad, the 
Asian Games of 1982. We built four giant 
stadiums, five luxury hotels, an Olympic 
swimming pool. We spent millions of dollars 
on highway overpasses—in a city with only 
60,000 cars, We wanted a pontoon bridge 
and special pathways for-our 600,000 bicy- 
clists. Instead we got an indoor track for 
bicycle racers, fully air-conditioned! 

“Will this make Delhi more livable? | 
think not!” 

Nir. Shafi is now retired. The city’s future 
livability is the responsibility of planning 
commissioner Edgar Ribeiro of the Delhi 
Development Authority. For him the job 
means looking far beyond the city limits: 
“India will have one billion people in the 
year 2001. One-third will be urban dwellers. 
There's a constant move from villages and 
smaller towns to big cities. Unless we start 
now to make smaller towns more attractive, 
Delhi will be swamped with 15 million peo- 
ple. We simply cannot supply water, san- 
itation, electricity, and transport for that 
many, So we are planning for 12 million— 
almost double today’s population.” 

Although the government has built or 
helped finance more than 300,000 housing 
units in Delhi, itis still 735,000 units shortof 
needs. Meanwhile, squatters have built 612 


"See "By Rail Across the Indian Subcontinent," by 
Paul Theroux, in the June 1984 Geocaarnic 
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illegal colonies on more than 2,000 hectares 
(5,000 acres) of government land, and au- 
thorities have bowed toa democratic reality. 

“We realized we couldn't beat the squat- 
ters, Instead, we've joined them by provid- 
ing minimum sanitation and services and 
registering the colonies as:a legal part of our 
housing stock,” Mr. Ribeiro said, 

“The truth is that we have been forced to 
confront a two-circuit society, The upper 
one enjoys adequate wages and access to 
credit. That we can plan for, But the lower 
circuitinclucdes 40 percent of Delhi's people, 
who cannot afford any housing the govern- 
ment can build, They simply try to survive.” 






R MOST Delhi-ites, survival means 
entering a shadowy world called the 
“black economy,” a polite term for the 
# corruption that afflicts Indian society 
high and low. Migrant workers routinely 
kick back two or three rupees a day to labor 
contractors. An estimated one million coun- 
terfeit ration cards enuble middle-class citi- 
zens to patronize government “fair-price 
shops” designed to help the poor. In private 
shops more than 12 percent of food samples 
have been found to be adulterated. Almost 
every public service carries & private price in 
the form of tips to minor bureaucrats, utility 
servicemen, and police who somehow over- 
look the 35,000 unlicensed pedicahs that 
roam the city. Even mourners at the public 
cremation ground have been overcharged 
for municipal firewood. 

For the upper circuit this underground 
economy is big business indeed—a complex 
system of bribery, tax ¢vasion, secret bank 
accounts, and foreign-exchange manipula- 
tions that some economists say may equal as 
much as 50 percent of India’s official gross 
national product. Much of the secret cash 
winds up in political slush funds that have 
been used to purchase wholesale defections 
of state legislators from parties opposed to 
the dominant Congress (I—“I" for Indira. 

One of the keenest students of the subject 
is Dr. Arun Shourie, a former World Bank 
economist turned investigative reporter. In 
1982, as executive éditor of the Indian Ex- 
press, be forced the resignation of the chief 
minister of Maharashtra state, A... Antu- 
lay, by documenting his acceptance of five 
million dollars in “charitable contributions” 
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from Bombay building contractors in return 
for government allocations of cement. Much 
of the cash wound up in a trust fund named 
for Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, who de- 
nounced the exposé as a political smear. 

“There's an old saying that 2 dog witha 
bone in its mouth can't bark,” said Dr. 
Shourie, whase talent forexposés ultimately 
cost him his job. “If you remove the bone, 
you must risk the bite.” 

Delhi's journalists still wear the scars of 
the rigid press censorship imposed in 1975, 
when Prime Minister Gandhi declared a na- 
tional emergency, suspended India's civil 
liberties, and jailed thousands of opposition 
leaders and “anti-social elements.” 

since then, the press has developed formi- 
dable teeth. Last August it took a journalis- 
tic death grip when the Gandhi-selected 
state governor of Andhra Pradesh deposed 
the elected opposition government of Chief 
Minister N. T. Rama Rao, blandiy declar- 
ing his opinion that Mr. Rama Rao had lost 
his legislative majority through massive 
defectionsto Congress (1). English-language 
papers like the Jimes of Jndia, the Ainidu- 
stan Times, the Indian Express, and the 
Statesman rapidly uncovered a political 
snakepit, reporting that bribes as high as 
a million rupees ($80,000) had been offered 
to defectors, 

Relentless press scrutiny made N, T. 
Rama Rao a national opposition hero. After 
six weeks he triumphantly resumed his post. 

Some of the toughest reportage of the 
scandal appeared in a fortnightly news 
magazine called /ndia Today, whose offices 
lie tucked obscurely above the once elegant 
shops of Connaught Place. | found a motto 
on the reception room wall that read “News 
Is What Someone Somewhere Wants Sup- 
pressing; Everything Else Is Advertising.” 

In charge I found Cambridge-educated 
Manaring editor Suman Dubey, whose 
fierce beard and furrowed brow masked a 
thoughtful and optimistic nature. 

“We don't discuss issues, We don’t take 
sides,” he said. “We cover news, We're sim- 
ing quite consciously at the elite who control 
this country. They can no longer plead igno- 
runce of what's going on. 

“Tt can be very depressing,” he said. “Poli- 
tics seems all consuming, and it seems now 
to operate on no particular principles. The 
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SOC Alam and idedtism of Nehru have been 
lost nm bureaucracy, which has become an 
end and a power in itself 

“Lhe important thing to remember 15 that 
[nclia has A rarity in southern 
Asia, Withaccurate information, the society 
is changing almost despite the politics.” 
‘or Delhi-ites the press stimulates maxi 
Mum iMapfination on Sundays, when Visions 
of youth and beauty spill through thousands 


& Tree press 





of i lassifted scvertisements seeking britles 
ind grooms for arranged marriages 
Cine in particular Caught my eve 
WAATED: fushly educated beautiful bride 


lor Haniiome, smart, modern only sou, 23 
yeors, B.com., mcoeme Ks, 2000. Dowry, caste 
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Taking a cue from American 


marchandiaing, Nirula’s 2] fce Creams 
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if food shapa in Connaught Circus, 
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draws crowds to the Ce Tle complex a 


The last inemtrigued me. [took my ques- 
tion to Mrs. Gouri Chowdhury, a founder of 
a Women's resource center called Sahel 

“Dowry seeking is banned by law,” she 
told me. “Technically he could be jailed for 
six months if he asked for one. But with his 
degree and salary he'll probably get 50,000 
rupees. And his ‘no caste barrier may sound 
liberated, butit could pust mean he'll take a 
lower-caste bride if the price 15 right 

Today marnage for profit flourishes at 
every level of Delhi's striving society, Mrs 
Choudhury said. “More and more, bride 
rrooms ore demanding huge dowries, and 
not just in cash. They want TV sets and 
Or tas connections to their 
all the things 


Motor Scooters, 


homes—an easy way to get 





The Nini brothers often return to the 
U.S. where they were educated, for ideas 
pcaterto Delhi-ttes, who at $430 0 vedi 


enim India’s highest per capita income 
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The bride's 


parents often must go heavily into debt to 


they can't €arn for themseives 
purchase a favorable match,” 


OR MANY BRIDES the price is mur- 
derously high. “Each year, in Dethi 
alone, an average of 400 brides burn to 
ly as Suicides, or acci 
dentally while cooking on kerosene stoves,” 


Mrs, Choudhury said. “But in case after 
that the groom's family has 





death, supposes 
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(asf We 





tried unsuccessfully to extort additonal 
dowry from the bride's parents, Of course, 
the bereaved husband keeps his profits and 
is free to marry again.” 

Women have other fatal handicaps in In- 
cia, which is one of the few nations with 
a preponderance of males—51.5 percent 
versus 48.2 percent, according to the 1981 
census. Sociologists believe that female chil- 
medical care than 
that temale 
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ices tla Weep rete Faced with a housing crisis, the city 
infanticide is still practiced in rural areas. has acguired empty land in south Delhi 
“It 1s simply economics—the myth that and, along with private developers, has 
sons bring wealth, daughters take it away,” strewn it with blocks of flats, where cows, 
according to Mirs. Nalim Singh, who reports protected by India’s constitution, share 


on women’s concerns for several Delhi pa- the streets. The thousands of units built so 


pers. “So we are raised to be good fatus—tit- for scarcely meet the overwhelming need; 
erally, daughters-in-law—trivial creatures some 600 villagers arrive in Delhi each 


day, Although planners dream of a subway 


who must be easily amused, sensual, ob- 
svetem, on adequate water supply, ond 


sessed With early marriage and motherhood. 
“Inflation has been our great friend: It 
has forced women into the workplace and 


a ring of outlying new towns, success in 
relieving congestion grows ever distant 
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© Music is a vehicle for reaching God, 
says Amjad Ali Khan, a renowned 
sarod player, here practicing tie 19 
string instrument with fis sorts 
conan a portrait of his lote father, 
tad Hafiz Al i Khon, also a noted 
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Won Us recognition of our économuc worth. 
Mrs. Savitri Singh knows little of such 
problems. I met her on the outskirts of New 
Delhi, where she labors along with stores o! 
thousands of migrants in the stone quarnes, 
sandpits, and brick kilns that provide the 
raw material of the city's crowth (page 529) 
l watched as her husband, att, pned 
huge boulders from the quarry face. Far be 
low, Savitriswungasiedge Kaeser ts break 
the boulders into smaller chunks. Her three 
children placed them neatly ina pile. Every 
three davs a truck collects the rocks, and the 
Singhs col Hew ct 60 rupees ($4.75)—minus a 
three-rupee tip to the driver and 2a 20-rupee 
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payment to the contractor who loaned them 
2,000 rupees at 60 percent interest for trans- 
port from their poverty-stricken village in 
Rajasthan. What's left barely equals the 
legal minimum wage for a single laborer— 
enough to buy flour, onions, anda little salt 
irom a government ration shop. After work 
Savitri has another chore. She trudges six ki- 
lometers to fetch water. She knows there's a 
village well much closer, but she isn't wel- 
come there. Neither are her children wel- 
come in the povernment-run village school. 

The Singhs are untouchables 

saw nothing in their eves or color of skin 
to distinguish these Harijans—“children of 
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God" as Mahatma Gandhi named them 
from other citizens. Nevertheless, the differ- 
ences are profound. There are an estimated 
100 milion of them. Together with some 50 
million tribespeople, they are defined as 
“weaker sections” of society. All are official- 
ly protected by laws that guarantee them 
22.5 percent of all government jobs, in- 
cluding those in national banks and public- 
sector industries. Other laws guarantee 
them 119 of Incha’s 544 parliamentary con- 
stituencies and some 30 percent of untversity 
placements. And they are entitled to mini- 
mum wages ranging between 75 cents anda 
dollar a day. 
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Reality is somewhat different. A recent 
Home Ministry study revealed that 80 per- 
centol Harijan men and 95 percent.ol wom- 
en are illiterate, They predominate among 
the 2,6 million workers trapped in an agri- 
cultural system of bonded labor, and mil- 
lions more are similarly bonded to brick-kiln 
OWnNers, QUATTY Masters, and contractors in 
Delhi and other urban centers, cheated of le- 
fal wages that would enable them to pay off 
loans made to them for food or travel. 





Racing the clock, legal gorblers thrust 
cosh at a horned bookie at the Delhi 
racecourse. Strularly but illegally, a 
steady stream of rupees diso passes 
under the counter in all segments of the 
econonry. College entrance, repair 


service, jobs, and avert petting one's 
maul—oll muy carry.an Lilicit price tag 
ind society (ict increasingiy confers 
status by wealth rather than birth 
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Recently, in a landmark case, India’s Su- 
preme Court ordered the Macthya Pradesh 
stute government to secure freedom for 693 
bonded laborers in 55 villages, observing 
that they were virtual slaves for whom the 
constitutional promise of equality and egalt- 
tarianism had remained “an empty dream.” 


OR MANY, pursuing the dream creates 

‘a nightmare. In 1980, when an un- 

touchable community in Bihar pressed 

for Minimum wages and access to farm- 
land, a gang of landlords burned their 
homesand killed 146 men, women, and chil- 
dren, A government report revealed that in 
1979 some 15,000 similar attacks occurred 
throughout India, including an estimated 
400 hynchings: 

Today groups of young Inchans are work- 
ing to end this ancient system of discrim- 
ination in every stale, according to Inder 
Mohan, president of the Delhi branch of the 
People’s Union for Civil Liberties. 

“They don't believe in violent protest,” he 
told me, “They simply go out to the villages 
to teach people their constitutional rights. 
Like Mahatma Gandhi, they believe that 
India must be reborn from the bottom up.” 

One of them is a quiet young man named 
Mahant Ram Tiwari. I met him one night 
near the quarry where Hari and Savitn 
Singh live. He crouched by lamplight in a 
tiny mud schoolhouse, and around him were 
gathered 65 untouchable children whom he 
was teaching to read and write. They fol- 
lowed his words with a fierce and joyful 
intensity that took my breath away. As | en- 
tered, they chanted what I took to be a greet- 
ing: “Vor Hina! Jot Hina!” 

“Tt means ‘All Hail to India,’ Mahant 
explained afterward. “It was the cry of the 
Freedom Movement that fought the British 
before World War II. It is a suitable cry for 
children who must fight their way into their 
own society,” 

Mahant is a Brahman, descendant of a 
3,000-year-old line of priests and scholars 
who formed Hinduism's highest caste. Not 
so long ago he would have been required 
to wash six times to erase the stain of an 
untouchable’s shadow. “That would be a 
bit awkward nowadays," he told me. “I 
wouldn't have time to cdo anything else. And 
besides, lam not an upper-crust Brahman. 
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My family owns five acres in eastern Uttar 
Pradesh, but the land would only feed us, 
nothing more, and there were no jobs." 

Mahant came to Delhi in 1976, slept on 
the streets, and sold newspapers. Now he 
works with the Gandhi Peace Foundation. 
After work he travels 90 minutes by bus to 
the quarry schoolhouse. 

“T had never understood poverty until 1 
became poor myself,” he said. “I began to 
study the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. He 
urged Brahmans to embrace Harijans and 
all of India's poor. What else could I do?” 


AHANT'S profound commitment is 
echoed by members of Delhi’s upper 
crust, who believe that reform must 
also come from the top down. 

“In the Third World an elite is growing 
that has a stake only in its own prosperity,” 
savs Romesh Thapar, editor of scholarly 
Seminar magazine: “In India thatelite num- 
bers about ten million, with perhaps another 
200 million who benefit. But our society 
effectively bars the remaining 500 million 
from teal progress.” 

The barriers cut across <ome of India's 
proudest accomplishments. Though univer- 
sities and colleges are turning out the world's 
third largest pool of technically trained man- 
power, the Fourth All-India Educational 
Survey of 1982 reported that some 75 per- 
cent of all students—including most girls— 
drop out of school by age 14, Fifteen to 18 
percent of the nation's children never attend 
school, An estimated 410 million Indians 
cannot read or write. 

Youngsters who survive secondary 
school enter a world of sudden-death exami- 
nations in which failing a single subject 
means failure in all. This has produced a na- 
tional epidemic of cheating and corruption. 

“For most.students, failing a final exam is 
a failure for life: So they'll succeed by hook 
or by crook—mostly by crook," according to 
Dr. Shib K. Mitra, whom I met as he wus 
about to retire as head of the National Coun- 
cil of Educational Research and Training. 

"We still follow educational standards 
designed to produce clerks for the British 
Empire. They bear little relation to rural 
needs, Our stucents have very little aware- 
ness that their education ts meant for nation- 
al development—which in India can. be 
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achieved only through rural development. 

“To me, that still seems a distant goal.” 

Awareness of rural stagnation is also 
changing ideas about the direction of 
India's green revolution. Massive irrigation 
schemes and new seed varieties have raised 
wheat and rice production to all-time rec- 
ords, cresting vast wealth in northern 
states. But experts point out that little has 
been done toincrease vields of lentils, beans, 
and other legumes, which have always been 
critical sources of protein for Inclia’s primar- 
ily vegetarian population, Neglect of oil- 
seeds such as sesame averages 600 million 
dollars a year for imported edible oils. 

For B. B. Vohra, until April 1983 chair- 
man of India’s National Committee on En- 
vironmental Planning, the neglect runs far 
deeper: “There has been so much emphasis 
on irrigation, but now we find that it pre- 
sents serious problems," he told me. “Al 
ready, seven million hectares [17.3 million 
acres| of newly irrigated land are out of pro- 
duction due to poor drainage, and another 
ten million hectares are threatened in the 
nextdecade. Thisisaconservative estimate. 

“Also, as many a5 &8 million hectares 
are lving almost useless, without trees or 
grasses. Trees have been cut, pastures 
overgrazed. This has caused trosion and 
flooding and prevents replenishment of the 
underground water supplies on which so 
much of our irrigation depends. If we don't 
tackle this neglect of land resources, all oth- 
er problems will become academic." 

India’s heritage of solving problems is of- 
ten overshadowed by centuries of colonial- 
ism and conquest. Outside Delhi I visited 
one of the oldest monuments to that histo- 
ry—a spectacular 234-foot minaret called 
Qutb Minar, begun ina.p. 1199 by northern 
India’s first Muslim conquerors. Nearby I 
found a more eloquent monument to Indian 
fenius. It is a 24-foot pillar of iron alloy, 
smelted by Indian metallurgists with such 
skill that it has remained rustless for 1,500 
years (page 533). 

These superb technicians were brethren 
of Incian thinkers who originated the con- 
cepts of zero and infinity and devised the in- 
accurately named Arabic numeral system, 
fiving the science of mathematics to a world 
drenched m superstitious ignorance. 

T. Ranganathan is of that brotherhood, 
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He is general manager for the computer 
branch of Delhi (Cloth and General Mills Co 
Ltd. (DCM), the city’s oldest private firm 
which a leader in Inclia’s bur 
PeOning computer industry 

“"T here are niGER 
producing 3,000 te 4,000 units a year,” Mr 
Rantanathan said. “At DCM we manutia 
ture Tandy n chines, Gul we design an oe 
our own hardware and software to adapt 
Us to Indian needs. Machines 
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about 20 companies in 


technolo 





People on the fringe of society labor on 
the city’s outskirts 
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are scarce and expensive, 20 they re wed at 
least ten hours a day 

“Computer science now attracts the top 
lO percent of ourengineering students, Mr 
Ranganathan said. “The best of them can 
earn as much as 100,000 rupees a year mn 
India. But overseas jobs pay more. 

‘There has been great fear of computers 
here, but that is changing. In three years we 
will have complete electronic banking. 

“More important, we may finally 
picture of how the economy reall 
Indian statistics have always been extreme- 
ly hard to cet—and interpret. With comput 
ers we will be able to use new ways ol 
thinking, decwion making. We'll be forced 
to ask questions we never asked betore 

*“Butthe big problem will be 
people whodon't want real datacrwho have 
a vested interest in the wrong data.’ 
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‘OR BETTER OR WORSE, India now 
faces a revolution im electronic data 
transmission. 
With the U.S 
IB communications éatellite in 
1983. the government-owned All India 
Radio began a crash program to build 180 
l television transmitters and Y4 
all of which will be 


to rural areas im 1985 


-assicted launching of 


low- fa Wwered 
network 
broadcasting 

But the high-flying communications sys 
lem hasn't escaped earthly criticism. Al 
Hanealore, space scientists who are design- 
inga new satellite for launching im 1989 have 
questioned using the sophisticated new sys- 
broadcast cheap 
TY comedies, and commercials for luxury 


rows. Uther critics worry that state control 


radia stations, 


tem to movies. American 


Will mean suppression of ideas 

Dadi D, Pudumyjee already knows about 
uch problems. He is a 33-year-old puppet 
who has turned one of India’s oldest 
entertainments into ag war on some of 
India snewesl Worcs 

aa 1975 Lparticipated in SITE, the Sate! 

e Instructional Television Experiment, to 


Master 





broadcast educational programs to villages 
using nleased U. 5S. satellite,” he said. “With 
nuppets we found we could use humor to 
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1 19-string instrument called the sarod, Wasa brilliant imorovisation on the opening 
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Testimony to Indion ingenuity, 

the missin fantar Afantor 
observatory (left), built in the 

1720s by Raja Jai Singh, helped 

astronomers map celestial moverterts 

Within this great bowl, white strips 

between stairs are fixed sight 

ires Urer 2 sds wine siey, 

Dedicnted to the Mindi pod Vishnu, 
the front Pillar (right) has proved rust 
free for 1,500 years. In the 12th century 
it wos surrounded by the Musiim 
monument Quth Afinar, wise surfaces 
are uiseribed with Korante sirvines, 


indicative of the amalgam of Dethi 


me tater. “We made a tape. | treasure it.’ 

He explained that classical Indian music 
Is rooted in folk tunes and reliminus songs 
that still are | [ understood 
then why taxi de vers and ragged laborers 





had gathered outside to listen raptly toacon- 
cert staged for Delhi's elite. In the music was 
a bond. Perhaps it explained why so many 
people [ had metin this town of migrants felt 
70 deeply about the quality of life in places 
they hac! left. In many wavs New Delhi re- 
minded me ofmy hometown of Washington, 
D. ©. [tresounded with debate on the unfin 
shed business of a nation—and that was a 
vanation ona very familiar theme 

In the weeks following my final visit, | 
read exciting news from India, In-his elec 
ton campaien Rajiv Gandhi pledged an end 
lo corruption, a renewed emphasis on in- 
dustnal efficiency, education, and public 
health, and a sweeping effort to better the 
condition Oi Women and Mata siege ele hand 
Wona mandate greater than his grandtather, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Within days he had ‘or- 
dered the arrest of more than 1,900 suspects 
in the anti-Sikh carnage. Almost daily came 
rt ports: if wholesale changes in state bureau- 





cracies, [There were S12 1 anew approach 
to relations with the United States 

Viore than ever, l was grateful to the cdedi- 
cated men and women [had met. They had 
fiven me an agenda for Inclia’s renewal, not 
merely a ares csc ave ii be: old Woes 
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FHoldfast for life, a 210-square- 
mile archipelago greens Lake 
Superior’s cold blue vatd. No roads 
lead to the wealth of flora and 
fauna here, but most visitors who 
go the extra mile find one af the 
premier wilderness experiences 

of the National Park System. 333 
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HE BEACH wasred, the watera 
deep, intense blue. (srains of sand- 
stone pulverized by Lake Superior 
lay in a thick, coarse blanket. And 
upon it was written a tale of predator 
and prey, asignature of the wilderness. 
From the woods, shallow bowls made by 
a moose's hooves ran down into the wave- 
lets. Intersecting them, a patter of wolf 
tracks jotted across the beach. Thirty feet 
from the first moose trail, a second line 
seemed to emerge from the water. 

Had there been a testing? Or had they 
simply passed at different times? Only the 
ubiquitous herring gulls, spiraling high 
above the lake, could have judged. 

A gull's-eve view of this unusual wilder- 
ness reveals.a long, narrow island stretched 
from southwest to northeast, corrugated by 
parallel ridges and valleys, encompassing 
more than 200 square miles, adorned with 
scores of lakes, and surrounded by some 200 
tiny-to-large islets, Fjordlike embayments 
enhance this archipelago’s air of Grieg and 
Peer Gynt, more appropriate than its Gallic 
christening by. 17th-century missionaries in 
honor of King Louis XTV—Isle Rovale 

Today this U.S. national park also 
proudly bears the designation by the United 
Nations of Biosphere Reserve. Ringing the 
shorelmes, nurtured by the lake's cold 
breath, thrives.a classic north woods, the 
white spruce, balsam fir, paper birch, and. 
aspen of a boreal forest. Inland, on warmer 
ridges, grows a hardwood forest of sugar 
maple and yellow birch. 

For its strong representation of those bio- 
ta, the island was chosen by the UN to pro- 
vide baseline data against which similar 
ecosystems can be measured, and to perpet- 
uate a gene pool to assure continuation of 
species that could become extinct in unpro- 
tected environments. It alsois the locale of a 
world-famous study of woli-moose ecology. 

As a park, Isle Royale demands a hardy 
species of visitor, More than 40 miles of wa- 
ter isolates it from the state of Michigan, to 





which it belongs. The nearest shore, in On- 
tario, Canada, is 15 miles away, 

The park is open only from mid-Apnil to 
late October. Most people take commercial 
boats across during the best weather win- 
dow, from late June to September. And 
since Superior waters seldom exceed 50°F 
and most inland lakes harbor leeches, care- 
free swimmers cdo not abound—althouch a 
small but enthusiastic corps of scuba divers 
explores a graveyard of shipwrecks. 

Not surprisingly, only 11,900 people vis- 
ited Isle Royale in 1984, fewer than any oth- 
er national park outside Alaska. More 
telling was their length of visit. Nationwide, 
most park visitors are day-trippers. In 1983 
the average time spent per person for all 48 
national parks was four and a half hours. 

At Isle Royale it was four davs. 


AP OST VISITORS debark at asmall 
M pocket of development called 
7 Z Rock Harbor, Shouldering their 
backpacks and heading for one of the park's 
31 campgrounds, the young and hardy by- 
pass a commercial lodge offering 60 rooms. 

On a June day near Lake Richie one of 
these determined pilgrims materialized be- 
fore mt.on the trail. She seemed achild of the 
woods, almost elfin, dressed in browns and 
greens, ambling along in absolutely no hur- 
ry. Her name was Terry Young. She had 
stars in her eves and wolves in her heart. 

“Did you camp at Moskey Basin last 
night? Oh, you missed a group howl!” she 
said, enthusiastically sympathetic. “They 
started at dusk, first one, then one by one 
others joined in, and finally we could hear 
pups barking with them.” 

We idled along, now chatting, now apart 
in individual discovery of beaver-gnawed 
aspens doomed with the next high wind, ora 
black-and-white warbler creeping amid the 
canopy. That this was also a portage to con- 
nect lakes for canoeists and anglers was con- 
firmed by the head of a northern pike left 
grinning on the trail, 


Naked to attack by wolves, a cow moose and her calf stand trapped on glore ice 
too smooth for their hooves to grip. A late winter thaw of sw atop a frozen basin 
caused their dilenuma. But it was soon solved by new snowfall. Such are the boons 
of winter, when leaf-thinned woods and a trackable surface help airborne 


researchers follow, currently, some 23 wolves and about 00 moose. 
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(hickenbone Lake developed as our 
common destination for the meht. After 
supper | took a shortcut toward her camp 
through a patch of hazelnut—-and near- 
ly barreled smack into a cow moose with 
twin calves 

Terry, an epidemiologist from Madison, 
Wisconsin, seemed far too young to be the 
mother of twostrapping sons, Timand Eric. 
The four of us sat -by the darkening lake, 
beneath fitting nighthawks 

“T think we all were immediately hooked 
during our first trip in 1980," Terry said. 
"Vou never know what you'll come upon. 
The wolves; of course, are the underlying 
thing that makes it so special,” Thechances 
of even glimpsing one, she realizes, are as- 


tronomical. “But knowing that it could 


‘Jast the 


happen... ,' she said, longingly 
knowledge—that's enough.” 

A swimming beaver drew a long black V 
that rippled past in the dusk. “And the 
she continued, “There's always a 
conflict among ws whether or not to stzy up 
all night for the loons and the stars." 

NWotevervone has such a conflict. | cheer- 
fully leflitto them and stole away tomy lent 
But around 11 p.m, flashlight swinging, 
Terry charged up the trail. “Come down to 
the water,” she hollered—"the auroral” 

Yonder it shone near the northern hori 
zon, a gauzy curtain of chartreuse. By and 
by it faded to a glimmer, leaving an after- 
glow in the dreams of its watchers. 

The next morning she asked brightly, “It 
came back out at three—dicl vou see?" 


loons,” 
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they occupied—the commercial fishermen. 

Of perhaps 75 families that worked the 
Walter during fishing’s heyday, one is still 
based on the northeast tip of Amygdaloid 
Island at Crystal Cove. Here, says the 
lake chart for Isle Royale, lie “ruins.” Curi- 
ous boaters once approached the collection 
of weathered houses, cabins, and sheds 
cloaked by spruce and fir and encountered a 
lean, lively woman with curly white hair. 
They inquired about the ruins. 

*T told "em, "That's me,'” recalled Myrtle 
Johnson. 

Laughter filled the kitchen, stoked by 
Myrtle’s stories and the coffee she kept flow- 
ing for her visiting neighbors from the other 
end of Amygdaloid, park ranger Ken Vrana 
and maintenance worker Bill Coponen, as 
well as Scott Smith and his nephew Pat 
Smith, She employed Scott and Pat, from 
her mainland home of Two Harbors, Min- 
nesota, to fish under hercommercial license, 
one of only three now issued for Isle Royale. 

“When we first came here, nobody ever 
locked their doors,” Myrtle recalled. “Then 
one day we'd been out on the lake, and we 
came back, and here was a house full of peo- 
ple! They could certainly see that somebody 
lived here. Mel blew his stack.” 

“Mel” was Milford Johnson, Myrtle's late 
husband, one of Isle Royale's legendary fish- 
ermen. He caught his first fish here in 1908. 
After their seven children were grown, Myr- 
tle, daughter of an immigrant Norwegian 
fisherman, went out with Milford for more 
than 25 years, rowing the skiff and helping 
to clean the catch of lake trout, herring, and 
whitefish, In 1927, ona handline, she landed 
a 474.-pound monster of a trout, mounted 
but now moldering. 

“Years ago,” said Myrtle, “the steamer 
America picked up our fish and took them to 
Duluth. Mother and Dad were on the Amer- 
ica when she hit a rock and sank in 1928. 
They got off safely, even though Dad hada 
cast on his leg at the time.” 

Ken Vrana and I later explored that bit of 
history in a channel called North Gap in 
Washington Harbor at Isle Royale’s south- 
western end. Encased in high-insulation dry 
suits, we plunged from Ken's unlikeliest 
of dive boats, a venerable Great Lakes fish- 
ing tug named the Rebert Lee, into the 
frigid water and encountered, just four 


Se 


feet down, the bow of the steamer America. 

We descended her starboard side, swim- 
ming along algae-covered steel plates. In the 
exposed cargo hold rested a forlorn Ford 
Model T truck that never made it to Ontar- 
io's Nipigon River, destination of two pas- 
sengers who had brought it aboard, full of 
fishing tackle and $500 in cash to boot. 

In the belly of the 183-foot vessel lay her 
triple-expansion steam engine. Painted on 
its surface, the red, white, and blue of the 
Stars and Stripes still shone clearly. Outside 
again, Ken pointed to a small hole punched 
through the hull below the boiler room by 
the shoal she struck-on June 7, 1928, causing 
her to strand and eventually sink. 

This little package freighter speaks vol- 
umes about the island's maritime history. 
Three times a week for 26 seasons she made 
the run between Duluth-Superior and Fort 
William-Port Arthur (renamed Thunder 
Bay) in Ontario, with numerous whistle- 
stops at Isle Royale. Over the side would go 
mail, groceries, fuel, squawking chickens. 
Aboard would comea mess of lake trout. 


.UT THE AMERICA and nine other 
#- major shipwrecks in Isle Rovale wa- 
ters offer more than nostalgia. To 
scholars they present an excellent cross sec- 
tion of Great Lakes maritime history; to an 
alarming number of sport divers, a treasure 
hunt; and to the Park Service, a challenge to 
preserve them from looting and destruction. 
The northeastern end of Isle Royale cuts 
like a knife across the straight-line course 
for Lake Superior shipping between the Soo 
Canals at Sault Ste. Marie and the major 
port of Thunder Bay. Around the island's 
treacherous reefs lie yessels that took nearly 
70 people down with them. They rangefrom 
the Cumberland, a 204-foot wooden side- 
wheeler sunk in IS77, to the Emperor, a 
§25-foot steel ore freighter lost in 1947. 
The wrecks, rediscovered in the 1960s by 
a trickle of landlocked midwestern divers, 
now attract several hundred a year—an in- 
creasing visitation that was evident during 
our inspection of the Amertca, when Ken 
had pointed out some things that were con- 
spicuous by their absence, 
Only steel rims remained where brass 
portholes had been. The Model T looked na- 
ke: even the steering wheel was gone. Nary 
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A fauge remained in the engine room. And 
he had peered into the “forbidden room,” a 
dark pantry or storage area. There, 48 vears 
after the sinking, the wreck claimed its first 
human victim, a diver alone and low on air 


who entered that room, kicked up clouds of 


silt, panicked, and died. 

Whose responsibility was all this? “This 
wreck has been pretty well scrounged,” Ken 
said. “Che Park Service dicin't care in the 
1960s: They looked at the wrecks and the 
divers as nuisances.” 

After the 1976 tragedy, then superinten- 
dent Jack Morehead took a stand, now fol- 
iowed up by his successor, Don Brown, Ken 
began getting to know the local diving com- 
munity. (Garadually he and others tried to in- 
stilla preservation ethic, an idea whose time 
has come. At Isle Rovale itis now backed by 
federal law. Several notorious offenders ap 
parenuy have changed their ways and are 
helping to spread the word 

The situation caught the eve of some ag: 
gressive young diving archaeologists who 
are rapidly exte nding Park Service frontiers 
underwater in 27 locales from Florida to 
(;suam. The Submerged Cultural Resources 
Unit(dubbed the SCRU team) has now com- 
pleted study and mapping of all ten Isle Roy- 
ale wrecks as part of their nomination to the 
National Register of Historic Places 

What of the wrecks’ remaining artifacts? 
“My belief is that divers here are generally 
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all educated in the preservation ethic, either 
through our diving concessioners or through 
registration with us,” Kensaid. Now diver 
caught with artifacts may wel ce arres| 








- ALE wnderwater archaeolo 
f gists investigate this relatively 
~ new frontier, Isle Royale biologists 
continue to combits more familiar habitat as 
they have for some 80 years, 

Cinly about a third of the mammals pres- 
ent on mainland shores have managed to 
breach that icy blue barrier of lake water 
and colonize the island. This lean ecosystem 
where essentials are bared has been called 
the world's hnest living laboratory. For 27 
the spotlight of research has most re 
wardingly illuminated the two 
center stage—the pray wolf and the moose 

Probably by entices across from. (an- 
in the early 1900s. As 
anexperiment to control their vigorous pro 
ieration, four wolves were introduced in 
1952. Kearect in captivity and fearless of 
man, they tore up fishing gear, raided camp 
sites, and terrified visitors. (conceding fail- 
ure, rangers éliminated ail but one, which 
escaped to live on in legend as Big Jim 

Meanwhile, nature succeeded. The fol- 
lowing vear the four wild 
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wolves on theisland was confirmed: by 1956 
there were at least 22. The pioneers had 
probably crossed an ice bridge that had 
formed between Ontario and Isle Rovale 
during the bitter winter of 1949, 


ERE WAS an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity, seized by biologist Durward 
q fA LL. Allen of Purdue University in 
1958." His successor, Rolf Peterson, has 
stalked the island since 1970. He figures that 
he's covered about 3,000 miles, primarily 
seeking bones of wolf-killed moose. There- 
fore he ts not easily surprised. But one 
June morning on the bank of a nameless 
creck that flows into Conglomerate Bay, he 
Was plainly puzzled. 

“Td iove to know what happened down 
here," he said with asigh. Near marsh mari- 
golds, two huge racks of antlers lay 21 feet 
apart. Ihe skeletons of the bull moose to 
which each belonged remained intact 

“This ts not related to wolves,” Rolf said. 
“Td have to guess that this older bull finally 
met his match, that he and the younger one 
tought it out during the fall rut, and both 
died of their wounds.” 

We plunged on, straight cross-country 
“Trails bore me,” he joked as he searched for 
more clues to take back to the old cabin with 
the huge boneyard out back on Moskey Ba- 
sin, where he, his wife, Candy, and young 
sons Jeremy and Trevor spend most of the 
Warm season 

“In summer we look for the aftermath of 
winter,” he explained succinctly, Where ca- 
noeists glide past verdant lakeshores, Ralf 
and his Michigan Technological University 
students look for signs of death and dismem- 
berment. The wolves now number 24, run- 
ning in three packs known as West Park I, 
Rast Pack Dl, and, heavily pressured be- 
tween them, the Harvey Lake Pack, with 
some 800 moose as potential prev 

Wolves rely on beaver for much of their 
nourishment from April through October. 
For adult moose it is a time of advantage 
When the gales of autumn blow, then comes 
the time of testine. 

In late February the island had been 
transformed from green camouflage to a 





*Durward L. Allen-and L. David Mech renorted on 
"Wolves Versus Monee on Isle Royale,” in the Febru- 
ary 1063 NATIONAL G-BOGHAPHTI 
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ihe end is near for oa moose bloodied by 
the lorecest of the tstor's three-wolf 
pochs (facing page). A fearless fox 
competes for another moose corcoss 
with Rolf Peterson (below), study leader 
since 1975, Fle displays chilling 
ocuimentationt, o fox-scovenged wolf 
(above) tilled by a rival pack. 
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Just finding the fox-scavenged carcass, 
only the sixth recovered since 1980, was tri- 
umph enough. But Rolf feels that he knew 
this wolf, knew her well. In 1983 the ten 
wolves of West Pack I] began encroaching 
on the five-member Harvey Lake Pack. On 
March 1 Rolfand Glaser, airborne, watched 
the interlopers chase the smaller group off a 
moose kill. West Pack’s dominant wolves, 
termed the alpha male and alpha female, led 
a mile-long chase of the Harvey Lake Pack's 
alpha female. They caught her, attacked— 
then mysteriously let her go. 

With that nagging at the back of his mind, 
Rolf came out in January of 1984, checked 
the packs’ status, and the following month 
discovered that in Harvey Lake Pack anew 
female had assumed the alpha role. The old 
éhe-wolf had vanished, A week later they 
found the carcass. 

“There were five miles of running tracks 
left by West Pack T during this attack,” Rolf 
said. “It was probably within half a mile of 
where they got her last year. It is probable 
that it was the same wolf.” 


OSORT ALLTHIS OUT after a hard 

f day's flying, the Park Service men's 

dormitory at Windigo makes a reason- 
ably comfortable bivouac. Permanent win- 
ter fixtures in the backyard, tame fones 
await table scraps from Glaser or moose tid- 
bits from Rolf. Inside, the kitchen doubles 
as command post. On a walla map bristles 
with pins denoting suspected and confirmed 
moose kills. Counters are crammed with ra- 
dios, chargers, flashlights, boxes of sy- 
ringes, batteries, a centrifuge. 

A ‘crucial item, a sort of coat-of arms for 
the winter study, usually hangs above the oil 
heater. Itisa toilet seat. It is made of wood. 
The outhouse seat, upon which it i merci- 
fully superimposed, is made of cold steel, 

Around the table nightly “pokes"—the 
generic nickname for cocktails such as Tang 
and brandy—accompany achewing-over of 
the day's events. One evening Kolf summed 
wp the long-range fluctuations of the moose 
and wolf populations. 

“We're finally beginning to make sense 
of this relationship,” he told me. “By 
1986 we should have a pretty fair test of 
what the cycle is. If the wolf numbers stay 
pretty mutch as they are, the moose should 


350) 


take off again and continue their recovery.” 

When the study began, wolves numbered 
20, alevel they maintained as moose soared 
fromabout 600 to 1,400 by 1971. Then came 
record snow depths, burying their browse, 
and population plummeted, Wolves prolif- 
erated, furthering a moose decline that bot- 
tomed out at about 500 in 1977. 

In 1980 the wolves peaked at a record 50, 
in five packs. Something had to give. 

“The wolves dropped from 50 to 14 by 
1982. In two years at least 53 died, including 
pups from spring litters," said Rolf tersely. 
“We know that wolves were killing other 
wolves; a lot of little wars were going on. 
Many starved. I thought the crash would 
take vears. It happened overnight.” 

He cautioned; “People apply what hap- 
pens here to systems where moose are hunt- 
ed. The big management controversy stems 
from realizing that you can produce more 
animals to hunt if you get rid of the wolves.” 

Serious léle Royale controversies are rare 
for Don Brown. He sees an insidious threat 
in the detection of airborne PCHs (polychlo- 
rinated biphenyls) and toxaphene, an insec- 
ticide, in Siskiwit Lake in the early 1980s; 
recently dioxins also were found, 

*] was surprised and amazed,” he said. 
“This is one of the most protected areas in 
the United States—and suddenly, pollu- 
tion, Where does it come from? It comes 
fram the sky. And that's all we know so far.” 

Such vexations are best pondered in the 
winter study's glorious substitution for non- 
existent running water, the sauna. Ah, wil- 
derness. After a thorough cleansing, five 
naked men trooped over the crusted snow. 
Steaming under the stars, they gazed up at a 
world-class aurora. Its incandescent pale 
green fire nearly spanned the horizon. 

In the hush of the spellbinding moment, 
Glaser whispered to Rolf, “Let's see if we 
can get that loner to answer." 

And then the biologist and the pilot began 
to howl, an inhuman quavering harmony 
that seemed to begin in the bowels of the 
earth and leap to the aurora. The night was 
filled with spine-tingling music that no ca- 
nine within earshot could have ignored. 

We held our breath. There was no re- 
sponse. Yet, as Terry Young had said, on 
Isle Royale just the knowledge that hey 
were there was enough. 
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“Whether it's with fully 
independent four wheel 

' suspension on Tempo or 
computerized air suspension 
on Continental Mark VII, 

_ we're putting you in closer 

ge touch with the road.” 


Lire PF eeririn as. 
Senn Desagr Eraginice 


Ford Motor Company is the 
only major American car 
company to offer fully 
independent four wheel 
suspension on most ol its 
smaller, less expensive cars. 
Ford Escort, Mercury Lynx, 
Ford Tempo, Mercury 
‘Topaz, and Ford EXP ail 
offer the comfort and sure 
handling of this advanced 

= enpineering development. 
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Get it together—Buckle up! 
























ontinental arid 
—ontinental Mark Vil are 
ne only luxury cars in the 
work with compulerized 
ir Suspension. 


From Tempo to Continental, | 
sophisticated suspension 
ystems like these are just 
2art of the quality that goes 
nite every car Ford makes. 
Whether you're behind the 
wheel yourself, or justa 
sassenger, you'll feel that 
quality. 
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a yundad APRIL 7, fram 5 to 8 p.m 
National Geographic EXPLORER will 
premiere on cable television’s Nickel- 
odeon network. That day and each Sun- 
day thereafter, EXPLORER will broadeast 
for three hours the best in scientific, 
natural historv, travel, adventure, and 
historical documentaries. 

EXPLORER will break new ground, 
both for the Society and for Nickelodeon, 
a network that now reaches some 
25,000,000 American households and 1s 
growing at the rate of 400,000 a month, 
The programming will be informative, 
entertaining, and of interest to the whole 
family. 

While we will continue broadcasting 
hour-long National Geographic Specials 
on Public Television, EXPLORER will al- 
low us to extend our mission ina different 
format with greater frequency and flexi- 
bility, EXPLORER will have the vanety oi 
an electronic magazine and present pro- 
grams of varying lengths, some perhaps 
as brief as 10 to 15 minutes, the whole tied 
together by hosts who will briefly intro- 
duce the segments. 

The Society will exercise overall ecito- 
rial control of EXPLORER's content 
Many of the segments, however, will be 
preduced by indepencent filmmakers or 
by such distinguished sources of docu- 
mentanies as the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and the Australian Film 
Commission. In fact, one of the mot- 
vating ideas behind EXPLORER 1s the 
worldwide availability of Eescinating 
documentary programs never before seen 
in the United States. 

Tn addition, more thin 30. educational 
nonprofit institutions from museums to 
200s to universities have joined with us in 
a consortium that will be a source of TV 
programs or material for them. These 


National Geographic Explorer— 
anew series on cableTV 


will be produced by those institutions, or 
incoproduction with the Society, or by in- 
dependents for showing on EXPLORER 

CO} course, our own Soctety-produced 
programs Will be prominent. New mate- 
rial will be featured, such as a report on 
ancient Herculaneum, the Roman town 
buried in the fallout of Mount Vesuvius's 
famous eruption in A.D. 79, as well as 
classic National Geographic Specials, 
such as “Siberia: The Endless Horizon,” 
A regular segment, “Un Assignment,” 
will bring you updates on many exciting 
scientific projects and expeciitions the So- 
ciety é involved in around the world. For 
eaimple, in April viewers will travel to 
Japan and join undersea photographer 
David Douwbilet on a dive in [zu Oceanic 





Fark: to Texas for some “bat-watching” 
deep in Bracken Cave; and to England 
for an unusual competition between 
human-powered vehicles, 

Tosay that lamexcited about all this is 
an overwhelming understatement, Per- 
haps you the Society members can share 
my feelings by looking at our first month's 
progr guide in this issue, and by tuning 
in on Sunday, April 7. The curtam is 
about to go up. We hope vour reaction 
will be applause, but whatever it is, 
please write to let us know what vou 
think. Your opinion is important to us 
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CEOGKRALHIC SOCTETY 


hearing help for 


Nerve Deafness 


lf you've been told there is 
no help for nerve deafness, 
Miracle-Ear*’ may 

be able to help you. 
Miracle-Ear can help many people 
overcome problems like hearing 
only parts of words. . .straining to 
hear. . .asking others to repeat. . .or 
becoming confused when spoken 
to. These are classic symptoms of 
nerve deafness. 


If you hear, but don't 
always understand the 
words, Miracle-Ear 
may be your answer. 
Of course, not everyone can be 
helped with a hearing aid, but 
many can. Let us put you in touch 
with Miracle-Ear professionals 

who will help you identify 

your specific hearing needs. 


Find out if Miracle-Ear 
is right for you. 
To learn more about Miracle-Ear, 


complete the postage paid card 
and mail today. 





If you've been told a hearing 
aid won't help, now there's 
Miracle-Ear. 

Miracle-Ear canal aid is a comfort- 
able “custom-fit’ hearing instrument 
designed to help nerve deafness. 
Notice how small it is compared to 
other hearing aids you may have 
seen; it is so small, almost 
unnoticeable: 


NECESSARY 
iF MAILED 
iti THE 


Miracle-Ear’canal aid 
* Fits comfortably in the ear 
* No cords, tubes, or wires 


* Available in Canal Aid (shown), 
Modular. and Contour Miracle-Ear 
Vodels. 


This is all 


you wear 
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eafness 


if you've ever found 
yourself saying “I can 
hear, | just can’t under- 
stand some words”. 
then send for more 
information about 


M!\y Miracle-Ear’ 
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Of course they are. All kicts are 
different. But these i ferences should 
result fram e@ach child ene Qg himsell or 
hersel!; and not from prec Once 


notions about what is OK for boys ver- 


sus what is OK forg rls 
In Gamp Fire, the choices and 


opportunities are wide open, for girls 
and for boys. This philos opny iS Car- 
ned out in-all Gamp Fire activites 
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beginning with Sparks Cami? rira’s 
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new kin tergarien program anid con 
touing through nigh scheo! 

Th rough ce niemporal ¥ programs 
and by speaking Gut on issues that 


affect young people and their lanes 
Camp Fire is helping today's Kids cope 
With their changing world 

Support Camp Fire in YOu 
community or woite Camp Fire, 4601 
Madisan, Ka 
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Members Forum 


Koko's Kitten 
45.an exhibited photographer, I hereby vote for 


= 7 : = ‘| | 7 " ii i. = 
he photograph of Koke the gorilla and the tim 


Kitten (cover, January 1985) a, both artisticalh 
mid svmboalicaily, the “human interest” phot 
Pfraph of the wear : . 
' George |, Polako 
New York, New ¥ 
ADOUL Koko's Kilten—please keep your reacder: 


apprised of any new developments inthis strange 
1 1 
int) wonderful relationshin 
men it tire lafes ates i] 


Alexancdna. Viregimisa 
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all mice fe Fo Pee ony LA Ce re ie halle a] 
A Te irri fi Pe eee i Pi. ie tli i fen 
AS one! T tie LIrst: nNUTsine mates Bro Locy pres fii 
Rocke, [was pleased to learn that the mothering 
leases ed to Kuko's inter 


mysix-week-ald son, Onveseus, and | met Roko 


tin nurturing. When 


for the first time, she ammediately showed inter 
est. As [nursed my son, she fetched her favorite 
doll and imitated the procedure with great accu- 
racy. Toward the end of our first session togeth 

er, Roko Senedd her desire to trade doll for bab, 

mnd when J refused the offer, «he ran into her 
SCPE QuUnITers Ant PPOuUreo 

Diane A. Poser Minstrs 


Albany, California 


Baghdad 
In “The New Face of Baghdad” | January 1985) 
Wir. Elis tells us that Dr, Hahtia Khalil Ismail & 
the Dorset won to holed the position of dinectorot! 
the drag Museum. The museum was created bya 
woman. NiKs Gertride Bell, who also drafted o 
“LW of excavations” to curb the rapacity of dig 
fers and eventually halt the century-old cCxpTMH 
Drintion of orchacolorical treasures of [rag. King 
Faisal suggested that one of the principal rooms 
In the museum be named the Gertrude Bell 
Room, buta group of her friends cleciched tio ass 
ate her nome with the whole museum by put- 
ting a brass plaque with a suitable inscription in 
& POMBE positon | 


Mm Wx 


Lindiow, Mascachusettic 
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ANNOUNCING 


NATIONAL L] GEOGRAPHIC 


ese 


A SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL 


A new full-color, well illustrated, 
interdisciplinary quarterly for 
scholars, scientists, researchers, 
students, and anyone with a 
serious interest in science. 
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tough and long-l using as the one 0 = nd on 

every pass ee sler builds. Five long 
ears or 50, 1.000. miles, \ hichever comes fl first. 
no extra cost." 

Nobody, youd figure, would have the 
courage to put that kind of long term guarantee 
behind a vehicle that takes the beating a 
truck does. 
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BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 
Nobody except Dodge. For 1985, were All truck companies talk tough. But, at 
backing every truck we Build with our 5/50 Dodge. we pul CLF Money where our mouth is. 
Warranty. Every two- and four-wheel drive *Limoed warrenty On powertrain andl cuser aces tharcmaggty. Epo haces 


pickup and Ramcharger. Every van.including Ueeirave uaa applet 4 
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SL 000" super Unleaded gasoline 
ISU 2000" Super Unleaded gasoline. 
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a itera Visa jt just as scoentd) : 
town. For Visa Cards and Travel 
carry the name most widely uses 
the world for travel, shopping, et 
and cash. 

With Visa you re welcome at | 
million locations, in 156 countries; 
continents. And you can get cash a 


with Visa from over 151,000 bank dices 


worldwide. | 7 


ee We 
All of which means that'for perst onal Wy 


Pe @oltilitesc use, few thi 


nient, useful, versatile anc 





ALLYC YOU NEED. 


© FO85 Vina LISA. 
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You're looking at the digital dash of 
the Nissan 3002K.| it'll tell you every- 
alae the age of your passen- 
ger. . RPMS. femperature. Miles 
to Empty. All right there in digital. It'll 
ar spell out your last five gallons 


gas. 
But theres more eon aa 
Z car than meets the eye. No 

four on-board microcomputers watch 
over everything from your air-fuel 
mixture to the signal your radio 
receives. 

For instance, an Electronic Concen- 
trated Engine Control System (sae) 
will control your idling, spark wks J 
and air mixture for . performance 
and efficiency. A microcomputer on 
your automatic transmission guides 
your shifting between gears. While a 


‘al 


[T'S MOT MUST Dh 
ITS 8 COMPUTE: 





Mm 
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computerized electronic control 


m gives you the most efficient 
Terentaion of power at any speed. 

. COME even watch over 
the iticade your luxurious 300 2X. 
eee oafart in ay a 
enjoy a temper. 

microcom puters respond to your set- 
ting ro wide moni monitoring conditions 
reltice ieee a 


yes, Nissan creates technology you 
can see, feel and use. Another advan- 
tage of Major Motion. itS the most 
ter TR, a 
best extended-service plan available: 
Up to 5 years/100,000 miles, Ask about 


Nissan's Security Plus at participating © 
Datsun dealers. 
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ts ocr e on & mission lo inner space, 
Ph ciaff photographer Emory Kristof (right) 
and author-geologist Robert D. Ballard ofthe 
Woods Hole Oceanozraphic Institution (be- 
low) teamed wp last swmmer in mid-Atianti 
for their fifth NATHONAL GEOGRAPHIC col 
laboration inten vears. Their shuttle: a small 
nuclear submarine, the NR-1] (pages 450-59) 
The 0. 5. Navy built the craft in 1969 as a re- 


search vessel capable of prolonged deep dives 





A pioneer in the use of submersibles for 
decn-sea research and a veteran of nearly 200 
dives, Ballarl and Robin Holcomb of the 
U_S: Geological Survey delighted in the un- 
precedented opportunity to observe great 
étretches of sea bottom uninterrupted bY un- 
productive and tedious “elevator time.” Previ- 
ous dives in the small submersible Alvin 
required surfacing after only five hours or so 
on the bottom to recharge batteries, Aboard 
WR-| “wou are only Limited by the amount of 
food and walter you can carry, since the sub 
sunies virtually unlimited power,” Dr. Bal- 
lard saves, As aresult, he was able in 20 davs to 
traverse the «ame amount of seafloor that he 
hal explored in all the previous ten Vvears 

Ballard gave members of the ten-man crew 








special rea of interest. His highly acclaimed 
hook on the subject, Axbdbloring Owr Living 
Planet, has become a best-selling Geographic 
mublication—and is the first major National 
Geographic Society Book to be printed. in 
Japanese 

In the Irish Sea, beaded for port, Kristof 
went topside to shoot stills and video footage 
from the sub’s diving plane. Designing cam- 
eras to operate in the ocean depths is a Kristof 
specialty. “l often draw diagrams on napkins 
and send them to the Geographic's master ma- 
chinist, Al Chandler, who fabricates the 
equipment,” he explains. Their high-tech 
1otogTraphed giant tube 
worms more than $000 feet down in the Crala- 
pagos Rift and recorded the Brittsn bark 
Breadalbane deep under Arctic ice 
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When youre the chauffeur for kings 
and queens and fair maidens, you need 
The Magic Wagon. Plymouth Voyager. 


















Youve got to drive it to believe it. 








Front-wheel drive magi Sealing magic, Marks like magic i= a Cet meg 


Voyager America’s most versatile cnve soit handles like a car, parks like a car garages 
front-wheel drive waqon. as easily as & car—even oets mileage like a car 


nel | 
It took the maaic of Chrysler technology to deo it Plumouth has the confidence to back every 

but rarely has so much versatility and capability Voyager with a 5-vear/50,000-mile Protection 

been housed under one rool Plant? No other competitive wadon in America is 
VW ee Tl 4 (Pet Snoriet tt Alt 2 Te AA Lert revi fe ) ly lee Fhiai 
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Plymouth. Best built. Best backed. 
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Enjoys the 1 Vacation of your dreams al an 
unbelievably low mate. 

Rent aC SA motorhome that sleeps s.x 
Luxury equipped with stereo, i ricrowave 
and hull Bath. 

Go nound-tnp or one-way. And you're backed 
by a free 24-hour road service from over 
[250 service centers inthe U.S. and Canada 
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Reserve Vours now at your l-haw {enter 
Find U-Haul in the white pages 
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Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 
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cle native Dear of South Amenca. Photography 1 ’ ae 
in invaluable research tool and an effective means . 


of communication that can help people understand Images for all time 


